





Every railroad man knows that 
the economical way of extending 
bridge life is not by overdesigning, 
but by protecting vulnerable parts 
against impairment of original 
strength. This sound policy was 
followed in the Magnolia Street 
Bridge at Atlanta, Ga., which over- 
passes 15 tracks. Byers Wrought 
Iron blast plates were installed. 
Wrought iron was also used in the 
bridge approach railings, where 
atmospheric corrosion would make 
short work of ordinary materials. 
Railroad history provides many 
convincing examples of how 
wrought iron resists the multiple 
hazards of corrosion, abrasion, vi- 
bration, and thermal changes that 
are found in blast plate installa- 
tions. For instance, a few years 
ago a bridge engineer reported on 
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two viaducts in a western city. 
One, spanning 14 tracks, was built 
in 1887, with structural parts of 
wrought iron. After almost 50 years 
of use, it was ‘‘in very good condi- 
tion ...no major repairs have been 
necessary since date of construc- 
ion.”’ The other viaduct, spanning 
five tracks, was built in 1914-15 of 
another material. The span above 
the tracks was replaced in 1932 
because of ‘‘serious corrosion and 
wastage of flange sections of girder 
spans.” 

Blast plates and railings are only 
two of the many places where 
Byers Wrought Iron is helping 
railroads to extend the life of bridges 
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and other structures exposed to 
severe corrosion. Our Engineer- 
ing Service Department can give 
you actual case histories of wrought 
iron in pier protection plates, 
girder covering, ballast deck plates, 
or any particular applications you 
may be interested in. You will also 
find some interesting and helpful 
information in our bulletin, 
“Wrought Iron in Bridge Con- 
struction.” Write for a compli- 
mentary copy. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, 
San Francisco. 
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Modern Signal Systems 
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A modern signal system helps this 100-car 
freight train to travel over the road in less 
time. If the 100 cars arrive an hour sooner, 
the equivalent of more than four car days 
are made available for additional transpor- 
tation service. e The present need for more 
transportation will be met in part by new 


rolling stock and in part through more inten- 


sive use of existing equipment. ¢ Modern : 


signal iene and car retarders will, as in 
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The Urgent Present vs. 
The Dangerous Future 


The time of many, if not most, railway officers in the 
months which lie immediately ahead is going to be fully 
occupied with the pressing business of handling cur- 
rent traffic. It would, however, be extremely unfortu- 
nate if necessary concern for the moment should black- 
out consideration for the future on the part of those 
who can find, or make, the opportunity to look a few 
years ahead. 

As sure a way as any to ruin an industry or an en- 
tire nation is to be influenced only by short-range trends 
and to ignore long-range trends. The present economic 
short-range trends in the industry of this country as a 
whole, and in the railroad industry in particular, are 
strongly upward ; but apparently this is mainly or almost 
entirely because the upward tendency is being power- 
fully stimulated by enormous government civil and de- 
fense expenditures, especially the latter. Throughout 
the decade prior to a year ago it was plain that the long- 
range trends were downward. In the opinion of this 
paper, as constantly expressed throughout the decade, 
there was no cause for this excepting New Deal social- 
istic policies that private enterprise could not have 
otherwise overcome. 

This view is supported by all the previous economic 
history of the United States, and by the experience 
during the last decade of other countries that had no 
New Deals. And, unfortunately, in spite of the present 
strong upward short-range trends there are strong rea- 
sons for maintaining that the downward long-range 
trends that prevailed up to the present splurge of 
spending for defense are still prevailing in the country’s 
industry as a whole and in its railroad industry in par- 
ticular. These are, consequently, the strongest pos- 
sible reasons why those responsible for what occurs 
in industry in general and in the railroad industry in 
particular during the defense period should plan for 
the period after defense, and strive perseveringly and 


courageously to prevent adoption now of policies tend- 
ing to make preservation of private enterprise, includ- 
ing private ownership of railways, impossible in the 
not-far-distant future. 


Wisdom for Today Is Wisdom for Tomorrow 


And, as a matter of fact, intelligent planning for the 
future does not stand in opposition to dealing prac- 
tically with the present, but, instead, harmonizes with 
it. For example, the principal present concern (of 
railroad employees as well as of railroad managements 
and owners) should be with assuring traffic for the 
railroads to haul in future. Superficially this may ap- 
pear to be quite a different job than the present task 
of handling the great volume of business seeking to 
move. Actually, effort toward both objectives could, 
and should, be made to harmonize completely. 

One of the steps being urged by leading transporta- 
tion men concerned with the present car supply is that 
the average load per l.c.l. car on the railroads be con- 
siderably increased ; and, to that end, that motor trucks 
be used as auxiliaries by the railroads to concentrate 
l.c.l. loads into fewer cars, and in substitution for short- 
haul and lightly-loaded freight cars. 

It is undeniable that a large volume of traffic is mov- 
ing long distances by truck which could be handled with 
far greater economy by rail. If the trucks were re- 
lieved of such traffic, then the vehicles thus released 
could be shifted to handling the short-haul and lightly- 
loaded business now moving by rail—which transpor- 
tation authorities are urging be moved by truck. If an 
additional supply of trucks is not made available by 
the trucks relinquishing to the railroads the traffic the 
railroads can move more economically, it is doubtful 
whether sufficient trucks can be found to handle all 
the short-haul and light loads which transportation 
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authorities are urging the railroads to shift over to 
the highways. 


The Shoemaker and His Last 


This swapping of traffic between railroads and trucks 
—each agency concentrating on the type of job which 
it does most economically—is sound immediate policy 
for both trucks and railroads. It is also sound na- 
tional policy—because the nation cannot get the maxi- 
mum performance out of its combined transportation 
machine as long as one part of that machine is doing 
work which another part could do more efficiently. If 
a man wants to build a dwelling quickly, well and eco- 
nomically, he does not hire a bricklayer to do his car- 
pentering and a carpenter to do his bricklaying. 

There has been a disposition by some to favor post- 
poning for the present “emergency” the determination 
of a sound basis of competitive rates as between the 
railroads and motor transportation. The fact is, how- 
ever, that traffic does not flow automatically into the 
most economic channels; instead it seeks the lowest 
rates (quality of service being considered). It fol- 
lows that traffic will not be directed to the most eco- 
nomical agency unless rates are made to reflect com- 
parable economy. The determination of the facts re- 
garding comparable economy of different forms of 
transportation is no easy job for all traffic—but it is 
simplicity itself for much of it. Schooling in the higher 
reaches of statistical science is not needed, for in- 
stance, to comprehend that there is no true economy 
in hauling goods in trucks from New York to Chicago. 
Likewise, no extended calculations are required to show 
that it does not, as a usual thing, represent economy to 
provide a box car for a load of only 1,000 Ib. 


How to Economize Cars—and Trucks 


In short, the determination of a system of rates which 
will allocate traffic to different agencies of transporta- 
tion on a basis of their comparative economy is no aca- 
demic luxury (as some appear to believe) which can 
wait for its solution until the “emergency” is over. 
Instead, for maximum efficiency of the transportation 
machine during the “emergency”, the more obvious 
uneconomic allocations of traffic ought to be ended right 
now (by appropriate rate changes, when these are 
what is needed for the purpose). And study of the less 
obvious mislocations of traffic should go forward un- 
remittingly, to be corrected as rapidly as they can be— 
preferably, of course, by the carriers themselves, rather 
than by the regulatory authorities. Only thus can the 
maximum efficient utilization of both freight cars and 
trucks be achieved at a time when the degree of effi- 
ciency of transportation may prove to be the gage of 
the effectiveness of the entire defense program. 

Thus it is that planning for the “long pull” har- 
monizes fully with the urgent immediate job. Eco- 
nomical division of traffic is needed now, primarily to 
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maximize the capacity of the transportation plant. 
Such economy will be needed when the “emergency” is 
past—to enable, not only the railroads but the whole 
transportation industry, to hold its own in a period 
which promises to be unprecedentedly competitive. 

“Decentralization” of industry has already been en- 
couraged to go a long way in this country because sub- 
stitutes for transportation have been developed, the 
costs of which have seemed a better bargain than trans- 
The writer of these lines has heard 
from leaders of some of the nation’s largest businesses 
of their preparations for the post-“emergency” period. 
Without exception, all leading industries appear to 
be developing in their laboratories and elsewhere 
new methods and materials calculated greatly to 
decrease the selling prices of their products to 
the public, once the present “emergency” is over. By 
largely cutting their costs, by offering the public a 
better product at a lower price, they hope to hold to 
a minimum the expected post-“emergency” falling-off 
in the volume of their business; and to provide all the 
stimulus they can for an early recovery. Where is 
transportation going to fit into the post-war picture, 
and what are its chances of holding its own going to 
be, unless it can show economies comparable to those 
of other industry? 


Existence of Common Carriers Is Threatened 


Both railroads and their employees, and the truck 
lines as well, might take a look at their loss of pe- 
troleum traffic—and draw from that experience the 
obvious conclusions. The oil industry today is prac- 
tically independent of common carrier transportation 
facilities. The bulk of its traffic moves by tank vessels 
on the ocean, by barges on the toll-free inland water- 
ways and by pipelines, which are “captive” transporta- 
tion facilities. The only business either the railroads 
or the truck lines get from this industry is an insignif- 
icant fraction of its total tonnage. What is there to 
prevent other great industries (as toll-free water- 
ways and superhighways are multiplied) from fol- 
lowing the lead of the petroleum industry and, 
likewise, providing their own transportation fa- 
cilities? 

That question is rhetorical, because the answer is 
obvious—the only safeguard (in the absence of legis- 
lation completely divorcing commercial and transpor- 
tation activities) that the common carrier transporta- 
tion industry (by truck as well as by rail) can have 
against the wholesale loss of customers to private 
transportation is to make common carrier transporta- 
tion so low in cost that its customers cannot afford 
to provide their own transportation. 

If common carrier transportation is to be made 
sufficiently economical to prevent the loss of its traffic 
to private transportation, then, clearly, (1) it must 
be operated as efficiently as possible, and (2) it must 
shake off all the “rackets” by which it is forced to pay 
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large sums for little or no useful work. The persistence 
of an uneconomical division of traffic between railroads 
and trucks, after the present emergency, would, quite 
likely, be a fatal handicap to the whole business of 
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common carriage in holding its own in competition 
with private transportation. Likewise, the continuance 
of the adjustment board referee “hand-out racket,” 
and inflexible and high wages on the railroads, would 





It was stated by Dr. Ford K. Edwards of the 
I. C. C. staff, in his cost study introduced in the 
general class rate investigations, that “it appears 
reasonable to assume for the purpose of this study 
that 80 per cent of the total operating expenses, 
rents and taxes assigned and apportioned to the 
carload and less-carload traffic will cover the out- 
of-pocket expense of handling such traffic.” 

That might be a sufficient theoretical and his- 
torical approximation of conditions in a past period 
for statistical reference—but does it reflect valuable 
cumulative experience, or does it afford a reliable 
guide to rates that will gather maximum tonnage 
and revenue in the future? Or which will assure 
the maintenance to the public of necessary trans- 
portation facilities at the minimum cost? 

For instance, I. c. 1. tonnage has shrunk from 4.68 
per cent of the total railroad tons in 1915 to 1.70 
per cent in 1939, and in revenues from 10.6 per 
cent of the total in 1928 to 7.5 per cent in 1939. 
Class rate levels have been increased approximately 
123 per cent since 1915. If the same cost-finding 
formulas were applied to the business during any 
one year since 1915, a “cost” differing from that of 
all the other years would be given—and there would 
be a wide variation between the “high” and “low” 
years. There is every indication that the total 
l. c. 1. tonnage is greater today than it was in 1915 
and that the trucks are handling more than half 
of it; and are continuing to increase their propor- 
tion of the total. 

Naturally, with a diminishing volume of business, 
unit costs tend to rise on that which remains. If 
such “costs”? are used to deprive the railroads of 
still more 1. c. 1., who is then going to take the re- 
mainder which the trucks don’t want? These theo- 
retical cost analysts have got to take into considera- 
tion that the railroads are a publicly necessary 
agency of transportation. No fine-spun theories 
can justify disregard of that fact. There has been 
no appreciable reduction in railroad 1. c. 1. facili- 
ties since 1915. The carriers are compelled by law 
to maintain complete 1. c. 1. service regardless of 
the proportion of the total traffic they handle. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad testified at the hear- 
ings in Senate Resolution 146 that it increased its 
l. c. 1. revenues from $24,864,616 in 1932 to $32,- 
973,709 in 1939 and tonnage in greater proportion, 
and reduced its full distributed cost per ton 24 per 
cent and its marginal cost per ton 18 per cent. This 
reduction in unit cost was effected while labor and 
material costs were rising substantially. It is ap- 
parent that neither. “full” nor out-of-pocket costs 
are static from year to year, nor do they bear a 
fixed relation one with the other. Besides, it is 
obvious that there is no fixed ratio between the cost 
of c. 1. and 1. c. 1. 

If too much weight is given artificial and unreal- 














se Theoretical vs. Practical Rate-Making 


istic “costs” in fixing freight rate levels, somebody 
will be hurt badly and that somebody will most 
likely be the railroads. The sound test of a reason- 
able competitive railroad rate is: How much can 
shippers afford to pay for the movement—consider- 
ing the cost and service by truck—and, bearing the 
shipper’s situation in mind, how near can the rail- 
road come to that figure and assure itself the larg- 
est net earnings? Now is the time for the railroads 
to determine this fact and act upon it. 

When the railroads show signs of depleting their 
total net revenues (not unit profit margins) by the 
kind of rates they are making—or are threatening 
unfairly to drive out of business other transporta- 
tion more necessary to the public than railroads— 
then it will be time enough for theoretical cost as- 
signment to be used to deprive the railroads of 
traffic. And not until. 

The railroads have the basic plant necessary to 
carry a maximum traffic load. They are now mak- 
ing their readiness for maximum traffic complete by 
adding greatly to their rolling stock and motive 
power. The end of the present emergency will find 
them with a vastly greater amount of “standby” 
facilities than they had in 1939. Earnings are now 
sufficient (if not too heavily raided by the unions) 
to enable the roads to stand the shock of rate read- 
justments calculated to recover such of the traffic 
lost to trucks, to which the railroads have a superior 
economic claim and which they can handle at a 
profit. 

If this readjustment is not made now, is it likely 
that the carriers will feel more inclined ‘when the 
present traffic boom subsides, to shoulder the tem- 
porary losses which reductions-to-build-business al- 
ways entail? Is the great plant now being built up 
to be relegated to idleness, while the trucks go for- 
ward to capture more and more traffic? 

e 2 ¢ 4 

D. B. Robertson has been taking quotations from 
this space and using them in the attempt to justify 
gigantic increases in railway wages. Because of the 
severe competition with which the railways and 
their employees are faced, the policy advocated here 
has been that railway costs should be held to a 
minimum and that rates on competitive traffic, on 
the basis of such economy, should likewise be con- 
sistently low, in order that railway traffic and em- 
ployment may be maintained. By his defense of 


- “featherbed”’ rules and his insistence on extrava- 


gant wage rates, Mr. Robertson is striving to estab- 
lish high railway unit costs—which could only re- 
sult in making more difficult the railways’ efforts 
to hold on to competitive business. Mr. Robert- 
son’s use of isolated quotations from this space in 
the endeavor to make a case for a policy which is 
the exact opposite of the one advocated herein is 
disingenuous, to say the least. 
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be an invitation to shippers everywhere to provide their 
own transportation by their own trucks and barges, 
the wage costs of which, under competition, are cer- 
tain to be comparatively low, especially if there should 
be large-scale unemployment. 

If the railway unions secure large wage increases and 
the retention of racketeering working rules under pres- 
ent abnormal conditions, they will inevitably pay for it 
later in loss of employment largely because of the rail- 
ways’ resulting high costs and loss of traffic to private 
transportation after these abnormal conditions have 
passed. And such loss of employment as then occurs 
is likely to be permanent—hbecause once shippers aban- 
don common carrier transportation for private trans- 
portation, they make an investment in the latter which 
they are loath to abandon. 


Not Safe to Act Monopolistically Now 


The fact is that wage-fixing on the railroads, and (to 
a much less degree) rate-making, continues to be car- 
ried on as if the railroads had a monopoly of trans- 
portation. The persistence of these unrealistic policies 
in the face of active and, for the long pull, increasing 
competition is threatening the very existence (and 
hence the employing power) of an industry which, on 
its true natural economic merits, has the ability to con- 
tinue to handle the great bulk of the country’s traffic 
at the lowest costs, to employ at reasonable wages large 
numbers of men, and to earn a reasonable return on 
capital. ; 

The railway unions and, to a lesser degree, railway 
managements, are not alone in pursuing out-moded 
monopolistic practices affecting the railroads. An 
equally great offender is the federal government itself. 
The purpose of public regulation of transportation is 
not supposed to be the destruction of the regulated 
industry, but rather the maintenance of the safeguards 
to the public which competition would set up auto- 
matically if completely free competition were possible. 
But what could be more monopolistic in character than 
a decision of a referee of the National Adjustment 
Board handing out half a million dollars to a lot of 
railroad employees for work they did not do? Or what 
more monopolistic than the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Northwestern Petroleum 
case, denying the railroads the right to make rates. low 
enough to secure traffic to which they had a reasonable 
economic claim ? 

Do such decisions as these conform to the reality 
that transportation is today a highly competitive bus- 
iness—the competition with all common carriers 
coming from private transportation, over the 
wages and rates of which the regulatory authori- 
ties have no control whatever? Can common car- 
rier transportation continue to be subjected to such 
treatment without steadily losing ground to private 
transportation, which is not reached by such regula- 
tory orders? 
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Or take the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Fort Worth & Denver City-Colo- 
rado & Southern merger case. One would think, from 
the decision in this case, that the politically-minded 


“majority did not know that a national “emergency” 


exists. They directed—to the end that vocal interests 
with votes be not offended—that a particular trans- 
portation enterprise be conducted wastefully and that 
labor be employed to no useful purpose, instead of to 
contribute to maximum national production. It was 
not by such policies that Hitler built his conquering 
war machine. It was by such policies that France 
confronted Hitler with defenses through which he 
marched like a knife through the butter at an August 
picnic. It is not by such policies that the American 
railroads can be expected to deliver the maximum of 
which they are capable in the present crisis; nor be 
prepared to maintain a reasonable measure of traffic 
and employment when the existing “emergency” passes 
into one of another kind. Here, once more, what con- 
stitutes wisdom (or the lack of it) for the present is 
equally so for the “long pull.” 


How to Survive—and Be Free 


The problem of the American nation—and that part 
of it composed of the people who own and operate the 
railroads—is one of survival, with the retention of as 
much of their prosperity and as much of their freedom 
as possible. It has been said that, unless the railroads 
do a good job in meeting the present crisis in capacity, 
there won't be any free railroad men left to worry 
about the problems of the post-defense era. That may 
be true. But there is no good reason why efforts 
should not be made now to surmount the dangers 
of both periods. By all means let the men whose job 
it is to load cars and trains to capacity and to keep 
them moving—and to maintain the supply of rolling 
stock—concentrate on that job. In the meantime, how- 
ever, there are equally cogent reasons why legal, per- 
sonnel and public relations staffs should occupy them- 
selves with all the energy and talent at their disposal 
in opposition to the ruinous policies of misguided union 
leadership; and why alert traffic departments should 
permit no deceleration in plans being progressed to 
establish a competitive rate basis which will assure to 
the railroads all the traffic to which they are econom- 
ically entitled. Every carrier should have competent 
men planning methods of improving performance and 
reducing costs against the day when having such plans 
or not having them may make the difference between 
surviving and not surviving. 

It is desirable that the railroads should concern them- 
selves with providing the kind of service which will 
assure that the carriers will remain a free enterprise 
for the next six months. It is no less desirable that 
they should concern themselves with the steps neces- 
sary to secure their freedom and relative prosperity 
for the next six years; or sixty years, for that matter. 






































For Whom 


The Lightweight Development — 


and What? 


Utilization of high-tensile steels poses a management 
problem to railroad and rolled-steel industries 


By Frederick D. Foote,* 


President, Alloys Development Corporation, New York 


rapid shift from wood to steel in railroad freight 

equipment, especially in the construction of open- 
top cars. Steel offered a degree of durability and re- 
sistance to mechanical damage not commonly associated 
with wood. It also suggested better load ratios, longer 
trains, and freedom from service failures and wrecks, 
with their attendant delays. 

The period was a colorful one in the history of the 
railroad supply industry. Picturesque characters roamed 
over the railroad field making capital of the golden 
opportunity ushered in by the shift to steel. Many of 
these characters became rich and famous, but none 
achieved the dazzling success of James Buchanan Brady, 
the glamorous Diamond Jim. He was no mechanical 
engineer, and no railroader, but he knew how to sell 
steel cars to ,his admiring railroad friends. The rail- 
roads were prosperous in those days, so conditions were 
propitious for sales achievements of the Brady pattern. 
The steel car marked a real advance over wooden con- 
struction; nevertheless, its prompt acceptance seems a 
little hasty when compared with the hesitation displayed 
today in the adoption of promising improvements. 

Actually the ravages of time and of railroad service 
revealed that plain steel lacked some of the virtuous 
properties of strength and endurance imputed to it, and 
a good bit of the argument which follows is hinged upon 
this fact. 

The all-steel cars of early twentieth century vintage 
rusted out after eight to twelve years of service and ex- 
posure to the elements. Whether their performance rep- 
resented a satisfactory overall gain, when compared with 
composite wood and steel construction, is not indicated 
by any data known to the writer, but true it is that cor- 
rosive elements got in their deadly licks and forced the 
steel equipment out of service for heavy rebuilding within 
a dozen years after construc- 
tion. 

There is a remarkable lit- 
tle town in Western Pennsyl- 
vania which has earned a 
place in railroad history. The 
shops of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie have been located 
there for many years, and it 


| turn of the century marked the beginning of a 


*Mr. Foote began his career in the 
railroad field with the Greenville Steel 
Car Company in 1912. After serving 
successively as purchasing agent, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and president of this 
company, and as president of the Pitts- 
burgh Forgings Company, Mr. Foote 
joined the forces of the United States 
Steel Corporation in 1933 as railroad 
industry executive in the commercial 
office, He left the United States Steel 
Corporation in 1938 to participate in 
the organization of the Alloys De- 
velopment Corporation. 





The amount of capital that has been lost 
by the railroads through corrosion is 
fabulous, but the cure provided by their 
mechanical departments appears more 
costly than the disease. Few in the su- 
preme command of railroad management, 
responsible for net profits, seem to be 
adequately concerned with the division of 
authority under them which has permitted 
their mechanical departments to adopt an 
ever-increasing weight of construction as 
a means of reducing maintenance ex- 
pense, when the resulting dead weight 
constitutes a disproportionately heavy 
drag upon operating costs. 
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is interesting to recall that it was for this railroad that 
the first all-steel cars were built. Moreover, it was 
upon the suggestion of one of the officers of the Bessemer 
that another picturesque Irishman, who, like Diamond 
Jim, was well known on Broadway and in the old Wal- 
dorf bar, launched a company in the town back in 1912 
to rebuild and repair steel freight cars. 

The business prospered from the start because none 
of the big car companies, and few of the railroads, had 
provided for the overhauling of all-steel equipment. 
There are sidelights on the Greenville enterprise that 
would make good reading, such as the fact that the com- 
pany sold pressed-steel center sills at a dollar a foot for 
the sake of simple figuring—a 40-ft. 9-in. sill, $40.75— 
and whether there was profit, or loss, in the transaction 
was not known until a good bit: later when a cost system 
was installed. But the item of interest in this discussion 
is the old “cut-down yard”—an area of about an acre 
and a half laid with tracks upon which the “cripples” 
were dismantled. 

This was before the days of the cutting torch, when 
rivets were cut out with cold chisels and eight-pound 
sledges, swung by husky bruisers appropriately dubbed 
“car whackers.” When these boys started to work in the 
morning the more leisurely people of Greenville needed 
no alarm clocks—the “whacking” commenced at 7 a. m. 
and the town woke up! And the whacking did some- 
thing else; it shook loose the rust flakes on the old body 
sheets and dropped them to the ground like rain. So 
rapidly did this take place that it became necessary at 
frequent intervals to jack up the tracks in order to hold 
them at a safe elevation above the surface of the rising 
rust bed. 

In the 20’s this method of removing rivets was grad- 
ually discontinued in favor of gas-cutting torches, and 
then the cut-down yard was used for storage tracks. At 
about this time the company 
wished to extend its steel 
storage yard, but there was 
a swamp on the adjacent site 
which required filling in be- 
fore it could be used for the 
purpose. How much rust was 
dumped into the swamp, as 
fill, will never be known, but 
it certainly ran into thou- 
sands of tons. Later on, 
there came a demand for fer- 
rous oxide. Any rust that 
was clean enough to stick to 
an electric magnet brought 
from $2 to $4 per gross ton. 
It was then that the balance 
of the company’s rust deposit 
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was salvaged, and when the mining operation was com- 
pleted, 3,000 gross tons of disintegrated “all-steel”’ freight 
cars had been shipped to a neighboring blast furnace for 
remelting. This performance took place under the sharp 
eyes of the resident railroad inspectors, but they couldn’t 
quite figure how to claim the stuff, although it was their 
property all right. 

It seems strange that corrosion has been the subject of 
so little earnest investigation on the part of railroad man- 


The producers of rolled steel have taken 
small advantage of the market-building 
possibilities of the lightweight develop- 
ment in the railroad field. Little merchan- 
dising sagacity and planning for the fu- 
ture has been needed in the sales man- 
agement of the large producers until re- 
cent years. Over a long period, they de- 
pended upon a doubling of the demand 
for their product every decade. If they 
wanted greater production, they just got 
additional capital from the bankers and 
built more mills. Growth of population 
and a war now and then turned the trick. 


agement.* One can but conclude that its effects have 
been, and in the main still are, regarded as inevitable, 
and thus constitute an evil that must be taken with the 
good in freight cars built of steel. For instance, it was 
not known until recently that 70 to 90 per cent of the 
corrosion attack upon coal-carrying equipment is caused 
by exposure to the atmosphere. That this is true be- 
comes self-evident when the service history of coal cars 
is analyzed. It was also proved when a small copper 
addition in plain steel was found to increase the service 
life of the material by 30 to 50 per cent. The only prop- 
erty that was improved by the copper was resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion; all other characteristics remained 
the same. It follows that the added resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion turned the trick. 

Corrosion attack is accelerated in industrial atmos- 
pheres, polluted with smoke laden with harmful chemicals, 
hence freight cars should be stored in rural districts if 
possible, far enough away from the main line to be out 
of reach of falling cinders. Corrosion is more rapid in 
sea air and in warm and humid climates than it is in cold 
and dry ones. While exposure to the atmosphere is 
largely responsible for the deterioration of open-top cars, 
there are other highly destructive forms of corrosion 
which are caused by what can fairly be termed abuse, 
rather than use, of this type of equipment. ; 

“No Bills” are an example in point. It should be ex- 
plained here that a “No Bill” is a car loaned without 
demurrage to a coal mine in which unsold coal is stored 
until a market is found for it. The storage period may 
extend over many weeks. It has been determined that 
the corrosion attack caused by the leachings from coal, 
stored in steel equipment, is highly destructive. It is of 
a different character from the attack to which the cars 
are subjected in active service. This attack from leach- 
ings is negligible during the first thirty days, but beyond 
that period it progresses rapidly, so rapidly, indeed, that 





* See an article by J. J. Tatum, superintendent car department, Balti- 
more & Ohio, in the Railway Age, June 16, 1923, entitled “‘Reducing Cor- 
rosion in Steel Cars,” which contains interesting data on this subject which 
were apparently little used. 
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it has been known to “bore” holes in new sheets within 
nine months’ time. There is no satisfactory defense 
against this form of corrosion, and it is safe to say that 
a discontinuance of the no-bill privilege would save the 
railroads from substantial losses. 

A step in the right direction has been taken recently 
in placing much higher demurrage rates in effect to dis- 
courage long delays in unloading coal at tide water. It 
has been customary to store large quantities of railroad 
fuel in coal cars in anticipation of strikes. It would be 
far cheaper to unload and store the coal in piles—the 
handling would be less costly than the insidious damage 
done to steel cars by the poisonous leachings from coal 
stored over long. A better understanding of the costly 
consequences of such abuses would in all probability be 
followed by intelligent rules to prevent them. 

This needless degree of waste in railroad open-top 
equipment started the author on a crusade for a cor- 
rosion-resisting steel. It was not until years later, how- 
ever, that the whole costly business of constantly in- 
creasing dead weight as a means of providing against 
loss of strength due to corrosion, and to hold maintenance 
costs down, took shape in what is known today as “The 
Lightweight Development in Transportation Equip- 
ment,” based upon the corrosion-resisting high-tensile 
steels. The development is sound and well established, 
but, strange to relate, the number of railroads that have 
availed themselves of its advantages is still relatively 
small. 

The amount of capital that has been lost by the rail- 
roads through corrosion is fabulous, but the cure pro- 
vided by their mechanical departments appears more 
costly than the disease. The prescription is to add 
weight to preserve strength and extend service life. The 
extent to which the cure has been practiced is a matter 
of record. Few in the supreme command of railroad 
management, responsible for net profits, seem to be 
adequately concerned with the division of authority 
under them which has permitted their mechanical depart- 
ments, in self interest, to adopt an ever-increasing weight 
of construction as a means of reducing maintenance ex- 
pense, when it should have been obvious that the result- 
ing dead weight constituted a disproportionately heavy 
drag upon operating costs. In 1920 the railroads car- 
ried a ton of lading for each ton of dead weight; in 
recent years they have carried a ton and a half of dead 
weight for each ton of lading, and this in spite of the 
fact that the empty car movement has remained prac- 
tically stationary. On some large railroad systems the 
ton-miles of dead weight in freight-car movement are 
now three times the ton-miles of total freight carried. 

The producers of rolled steel have taken small advan- 
tage of the market-building possibilities of this develop- 
ment in the railroad field. Little merchandising discern- 
ment and planning for the future have been needed in 
the sales management of the large steel producers until 
recent years. Formerly, and over a long period, they 
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depended upon a doubling of the demand for their prod- 
ucts every decade. If they wanted greater production, 
they just got additional capital from the bankers and 
built more mills. Growth of population and a war now 
and then turned the trick. 

In the case of the railroads and the great service 
which superior steels can accomplish in this field, 
the question frequently arises, in steel circles, as to what 
it profits the producers to supply a superior freight-car 
material, two pounds of which will perform the work of 
three pounds of plain steel. Some producers take the 
narrow view that if the weight of a freight car were cut 
five tons, as can easily be done, the total tonnage demand 
would diminish accordingly. They figure that 100,000 
ireight cars—a number sometimes bought in a single 
good year—times five less tons per car, would deprive 
the steel industry of 500,000 tons of business. 

It doesn’t work out that way, of course, because when 
the railroads adopt the lighter cars, they do so to realize 
_the large economies they effect thereby. This hastens 
the obsolescence and retirement of old equipment and 
causes many new modern cars to be bought in their stead. 
An old freight car can be rebuilt and returned to service 
for ten years or more with a few tons of steel, four or 
five at the most, but a new car requires no less than 
fifteen to eighteen tons of various products, a substantial 
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contends that he has a new high-tensile, corrosion-re- 
sisting steel, equal to any on the market. All of these 
steels are represented as having the same physical prop- 
erties, and all are said to have four to six times the re- 
sistance to atmospheric corrosion possessed by plain 
structural steel. It is not surprising that railroad mechan- 
ical officers will not accept these claims as true without 
years of testing in service. The result is that every rail- 
road interested in saving dead weight feels it must test 
out the grade produced by each steel company who ships 
over its line of road. Singleness of purpose on the part 
of the steel industry, coupled with an agreement on some 
two or three of the outstanding types of high-tensile, low- 
alloy steel, known to possess the required characteristics, 
plus intelligent and united industry promotional effort, 
would have gained much more rapid acceptance of the 
lightweight development, thus hastening the large benefits 
which would accrue to all hands. 

Consider briefly the advantages that would be realized 
in the present national emergency if high-tensile steels 
were adopted in modern lightweight design for the con- 
struction of the 270,000 new freight cars which it is con- 
tended that the railroads of the country will need over 
the next two years. In such a carbuilding program ap- 
proximately 834 tons of plain steel per car would be re- 
quired in plates, shapes, and bars. Because of the higher 
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“In 1920 the Railroads Carried a Ton of Lading for Each Ton of Dead Weight; in Recent Years They Have Carried a Ton and a Half of 
Dead Weight for Each Ton of Lading, and This in Spite of the Fact That the Empty Car Movement Has Remained Practically Stationary” 


part of which is made of rolled steel. Thus, for every 
car retired on account of obsolescence the steel industry 
picks up eleven to thirteen tons of steel which it would 
not be called upon to supply otherwise. 

If the railroads are to remain the best possible cus- 
tomers of the steel industry, one of the first requisites is 
to give them efficient materials to work with and thus 
help to restore them to such a state of prosperity that 
they can buy regularly and wisely, rather than spas- 
modically and cheaply. Who should know this better 
than the bankers who have huge amounts of capital in- 
vested in both of these great industries, and, yet, coun- 
selers in high places, who suggest that the adoption of 
such far-sighted policies is but to practice good common 
commercial sense, don’t seem to have appeared on the 
horizon. Why shouldn’t it be the function of the financial 
overlords to inquire how wisely the capital they advance 
is to be spent? They have watched one railroad after 
another succumb to modern competition and the forces 
of depression. Moreover, they are witnessing a huge and 
Increasing expansion in steel producing equipment which 
is largely indefensible in terms of the superior steels cer- 
tain to be demanded in the future, no matter how valid 
in the present emergency. But if the expansion must 
proceed, let all interested parties scrutinize the character 
of the new equipment and ask whether it was selected in 
so far as possible with a shrewd eye on future market 
trends. This writer would be inclined to regard with 
Suspicion any answer in the affirmative. 

But for the most part the railroads, who are the true 
beneficiaries, don’t seem to hanker for the advantages of 
the new development either, and this brings us to another 
barrier to progress. Considerable skepticism among 
railroad engineers has been aroused by the numerous 
claims of competitive steel producers. Every producer 





strength and endurance properties of the high-tensile 
steels, approximately 26 per cent less material is needed 
to build the same equipment ; hence, a saving of 604,800 
tons of finished steel would be effected. (Another sub- 
stantial tonnage is saved through the use of low-alloy 


Skepticism among railroad engineers 
has been aroused by the numerous 
claims of competitive steel producers for 
their new high-tensile corrosion-resisting 
steels. Railroad mechanical officers will 
not accept these claims as true without 
years of testing in service. An agreement 
by the steel industry on some two or three 
of the outstanding types of high-tensile 
low-alloy steel, known to possess the re- 
quired characteristics, plus united indus- 
try promotional effort, would have gained 
much more rapid acceptance of the light- 
weight development. 


steel castings in the production of truck side frames.) 
It requires 4.14 net tons of essential raw materials to 
produce one ton of finished steel. This would amount 
to a total saving of 2,503,872 net tons of the following: 
iron ore, manganese, limestone, dolomite, burnt lime, 
coal, and steel scrap. Thus, a total of more than 3,000,- 
000 tons of finished rolled steel and raw materials would 
be made available for the manufacture of other products 
urgently needed in war work. Moreover, for each ton 
of dead weight saved in the construction of the cars, a 
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ton of carrying capacity would be added, at no increase 
in cost per ton of capacity and frequently at no increase 
in cost per car, and at no sacrifice in the strength or 
service life of the equipment. 

It is said that there is not sufficient steel-producing 
capacity in the country to meet the present emergency 
demand. Whether this is true is not argued here. But 
if added capacity is to be provided, it will require the 
construction of new blast furnaces, open-hearths, rolling 
mills, ships to transport the ore; in fact, everything 
necessary to the manufacture of steel. And of more im- 
portance, perhaps, is the time factor—blast furnaces and 
open-hearths can’t be built in short of two years. On the 
other hand, with minor additions to existing steel-produc- 
ing equipment, a shift wherever possible to the use of 
high-tensile steels, 100 Ib. of which will do the work of 


It has been said that there is not suf- 
ficient steel-producing capacity in the 
country to meet the present emergency 
demand. If added capacity is to be pro- 
vided, it will require the construction of 
blast furnaces, open hearths, rolling mills, 
ships to transport ore. More important is 
the time factor—blast furnaces and open 
hearths can't be built in short of two years. 
On the other hand, a shift wherever pos- 
sible to the use of high-tensile steels 
would have substantially the same effect 
as would an immediate increase of 35 per 
cent in producing facilities. 


135 lb. of ordinary steel, would have the same effect as 
would an immediate increase of 35 per cent in producing 
facilities. It is interesting to note at this point that if 
the automobile industry had not lightened its designs long 
ago by substituting superior steels for the bulky ones 
used initially, a substantially larger part of the country’s 
entire steel-making capacity would now be required to 
meet the demands of that industry alone. 

‘Today, there is nothing untried about the lightweight 
development. Practically all of the railroad passenger- 
car equipment constructed over the past term of years 
has been of modern lightweight design employing su- 
perior materials of one kind or another ; high-tensile steel 
was used in the major part of it, stainless steel and alu- 
minum in the balance. Over the same period of approxi- 
mately six years, more than 50,000 freight cars of all 
types have been constructed using various brands of 
these steels. The results are a matter of record, and 
hence there is no longer room for reasonable doubt con- 
cerning the economic soundness of the lightweight devel- 
opment. There is evidence aplenty to convince the most 
cautious. The need for larger net profits and greater 
efficiency in railroad operation should cause top manage- 
ment to search out the facts and, finally convinced, take 
the necessary steps to derive the large benefits to be 
realized from a development which represents the great- 
est technological advance in the manufacture of tonnage 
grades of steel in several decades. 

Through this development tons of dead weight repre- 
senting finished steel and essential raw materials are 
saved to make room for an equivalent tonnage of pay 
load in the new equipment—no sacrifice is involved in 
safety or service life; maintenance and operating costs 
are lowered; efficiency is increased. The price of these 
benefits is no greater in capital investment. 
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New 250-Ton 
Wrecking Crane 


HE Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, Bay City, 

i Mich., has developed a railway wrecking crane 

with a capacity ranging from 80 tons at a 32-ft. 
radius to 250 tons at a 16-ft. radius. 

This crane is said to be the largest ever built, and its 
large capacity, without exceeding railway limitations in 
size and weight, has been obtained through the use of 
high-strength alloy steels. Almost all load-carrying parts 
of the crane, including all the large castings and the struc- 
tural frame work of both the car and the boom, are of al- 
loy steels. The crane carries a system of strong extensi- 
ble outriggers that can be racked out and blocked securely 
to provide a base for carrying the combined weight of 
the crane and its load. These outriggers are drawn in 
out of the way, under the car, when the crane is being 
transported, but can be quickly made available for use. 

The crane is mounted on two fully-equalized six-wheel 
trucks that provide smooth steady riding qualities for safe 








The New Industrial Brownhoist Wrecking Crane, Said to Be the 
Largest Ever Built, Has a Capacity of 250 Tons at a 16-ft. Radius 


transportation at high speeds. The revolving super- 
structure carries the steam power plant, machinery unit 
and the boom. This superstructure is mounted on the 
car platform support on conical rollers which are acces- 
sible and adjustable and are designed to take either ten- 
sion or compression reactions. The operator’s controls 
are located in the front right hand corner of the crane 
superstructure at a point providing a clear view of the 
ground crew during work operations. All movements 
of the crane and crane mechanisms, except the hoisting 
brakes, are controlled by air. Self-propelling mechanism 
is usually supplied. 

The machine is symmetrical, and the boom may work 
over either end or either side, although only one center 
outrigger is provided, which must be extended on the side 


(Continued on page 194) 
























Looking to Future Maintenance Costs, Blast Plate Protection 
Was Provided on All of the Super-Highway Bridges 


HAT the Department of Highways of Ontario, 
Canada, does not propose to permit the premature 
disintegration by locomotive stack blasts and gases 

of the bridges which it is building to carry its new Queen 
Elizabeth super-highway over steam -railway tracks, is 
seen in the extensive use that the department is making 
of Armco asbestos-bonded blast plates on each of five 
bridges carrying the highway over railway lines, involv- 
ing the crossing of a total of 12 tracks. Through the 
blast-plate protection afforded, which has been applied 
to steel and concrete bridges alike, the highway depart- 
ment expects to reduce locomotive stack gas and blast 
action to a minimum, and thus minimize maintenance and 
repair costs which would be bound to be heavy in years 
to come if adequate protection was not provided in the 
original construction. 


On Both Steel and Concrete Bridges 


The new Queen Elizabeth Way, which is being built 
between Toronto and Ft. Erie, Ont., opposite Buffalo, 
N. Y., and now open to traffic between Toronto and 
Niagara Falls, Ont., is a four-lane divided highway, de- 
signed for the handling of through traffic with minimum 
delay and inconvenience resulting from crossings at grade 
of either railways or other highways. With this latter 
aim in view, grade crossings of five railway lines have 
been avoided by carrying the highway over the tracks. 
The bridges involved, which are of steel or reinforced 
concrete construction, or a combination of these materials, 
are all of the twin, two-lane type—that is, with two in- 
dependent bridge structures, one carrying traffic in each 
direction. 

Of the five railway crossings involved, one is on the 


Taking the “Bite” out of 
Locomotive Blasts 
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Allbridges over railways on 
the new Queen Elizabeth 
super-highway in Canada 
are being given blast-plate 
protection to minimize at- 
tack of stack blasts and gases 


main line of the Canadian National just west of Toronto, 
where the new highway crosses four tracks at the sharp 
angle of 29 deg. 14 min. Another is about six miles from 
Ft. Erie, where the highway crosses two tracks of the 
Michigan Central and a single track of the Canadian 
National at an angle of 34 deg. 26 min. Still another of 
the crossings, at Montrose, Ont., is over two tracks of 
the Michigan Central, also at a considerable skew to the 
highway. At all three of these crossings, structural steel 
girders were employed to span the tracks; these, in turn, 
supporting I-beam floor systems with reinforced concrete 
roadway slabs. 

At the two other railway crossings of the highway, 
twin reinforced concrete bridges have been built, one 
of these being located at Lundy’s lane, where the high- 
way passes over a single track of the Canadian National 
on a skew of 67 deg. 15 min., and the other located be- 
tween Ft. Erie and Port Colborne, about one mile west of 
the Peace bridge, where the highway passes over two 
tracks of the Canadian National at an angle of 79 deg. 
20 min. 

At all of these crossings, Armco asbestos-bonded blast 
plates were employed on each of the twin-bridge struc- 
tures, a line of plates extending longitudinally over each 
track. These plates are constructed of 10-gage gal- 
vanized Armco Ingot iron, with a heavy, securely- 
bonded surface coating of asbestos and bituminous ma- 
terial.* As applied to the new bridges, the plates have a 
modified canopy shape in cross section, this being ef- 
fected by joining two plate sections longitudinally along 
the center line by upturned flanges, and by downward 
turned flanges along the outer edges of the plates. The 
assembled blast plates are approximately 48 in. wide, and 
their length, being built up in sections 8 to 10 ft. long, 
with upward-turned flange connections at their ends, 
varies for each of the spans of the different structures, 
from a minimum of 50 ft. to a maximum of 119 ft. In 
each case the plates are extended beyond the side faces of 
the structures for a distance of 2 ft., and are mitred off 
in harmony with the skew of the deck. 

In the case of the steel frame structures, the plates are 
supported longitudinally between the side girders by 
means of light structural carrier beams, employing rust- 
resistant bolts and other standard connectors, all so lo- 
cated as to be protected by the plates from the direct 
action of locomotive blasts and gases. In the case of the 
reinforced concrete bridge between Ft. Erie and Port 
Colborne, the plates were set on the deck slab forms, and 


* A detailed description of these plates appeared in the Railway Age of 
March 9, 1940, page 459. 
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thereby made integral with the deck, being secured in 
place by %¢-in. by 2%4-in. by 7-in. bent bar anchors. 
Similar construction was planned in the case of the con- 
crete structure over the Canadian National at Lundy’s 
lane, but here, where the plates were not on hand at the 


Approximately 1800 Lin. Ft. of Blast Plates, in Runs Up to 90 Ft., 
Were Applied to the Bridges, Steel and Concrete Alike 


time the deck concrete was poured, supporting anchors 
were set in the concrete, and the plates were subsequently 
hung to these by 34-in. bolts through 4-in. spacers, four 
bolts being used to each 100-in. length of plate. 

In all of the five bridges, 1,786 lin. ft. of blast plates 
were employed, involving the use of 7,150 sq. ft. of ma- 
terial ; the four-track crossing over the Canadian National 


* 
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near Toronto alone requiring eight runs of plate, each 
90 ft. long, or a total length of 720 it. 

All of the new Queen Elizabeth Way bridges were de- 
signed and constructed under the direction of A. Sedg- 
wick, chief engineer, Department of Highways, Toronto; 
the blast plates being furnished by the Canada Ingot Iron 
Company, Ltd. 


New 250-Ton Crane 


(Continued from page 192) 
over which any lift is being made, if the loading is beyond 
the carrying capacity of the end outriggers alone. In 
spite of its large size and capacity, the machine is highly 
compact and is capable of passing through the usual tun- 
nels and over bridges. 

A special feature of this crane is said to be the un- 
usually fine performing and accurately controlled main 
hoisting block. All of the main hoist rope sheaves on the 
boom and in the block are equipped with anti-friction 
roller bearings, which keep friction losses to a minimum 
and provide an easy running multiple part block. 

Some of the principal specifications of this crane are 
as follows: 


Full working weight, approximately 375,000 Ib. 
Hoisting speed, single line, main hoist drum 115 ft. per min. 
Hoisting speed, single line, auxiliary hoist drum 134 ft. per min. 
Rotating speed, fast gears (one rev.) 33 sec. 
Rotating speed, slow gears (one rev.) 

Seat EN MENSEAT Ss ate bia alse m srelernieraioie’e) precise seleiaub rate Si aie o wba ee ORS Gre 2.8 m.p.h. 
Wheel base 28 ft. 4 in. 
Length of car over end sills By ade VER 
Rear end of superstructure swings within a radius of Lao an 
Extended length of end outriggers from center line of track 5 on 
Extended length of center outrigger from center line of track... ~<o 1M. 
Air braking force 55 per cent of the weight of crane 


The crane capacity at various booming distances is as 
follows : : 


Main Hoist Auxiliary Hoist 
Capacity 


Capacity Distance 
(tons) 


(tons) (ft.) 
With all outriggers 


Distance 


60 
48 


The Southern’s New Streamliner “Southerner” En Route in the Carolinas Northbound from New Orleans, La., to New York 












Toward an Index of Freight Rates 


Fluctuations in character of traffic eliminated from compilation which seeks 
to present conditions primarily from the shippers’ standpoint 


By Robert C. Gilles, Ph. D. 


[It is a well-recognized fact that, while the average rev- 
enue per ton-mile is an accurate reflection of the average 
railroad rate as applied to traffic actually moving at any 
one time, this average discloses only partially the actual 
pricing policy for railroad service (as modified by reg- 
ulatory authority). That is, average ton-mile revenue 
might move upward or downward—merely by a shift in 
the character of traffic—without a single railroad rate 
being altered. 

The compilation of an index to reflect railroad pricing 
practice (removing the factor of the shifting character of 
traffic) is an obstacle which has challenged statisticians 
for a generation—without, so far as our knowledge goes, 
any of them having put forward a concrete method for 
arriving at such an index. In this article, Dr. Gilles does 
make a serious attempt to achieve this difficult goal—with 

_ how great success we leave it to our readers to judge. 

Great caution needs to be used in applying this index, 
even if it stands the test of general acceptance. That is 
to say, its approach to the problem is basically from the 
shippers’ standpoint. From the viewpoint of the railroads’ 
public service, average ton-mile revenue must continue to 
be the only satisfactory index; a decline in revenue arriv- 
ing by the route of a shift in traffic is just as real as one 
reached via a rate reduction. The danger of misuse of 
Dr. Gilles’ index lies in the temptation it may offer to 
special pleaders to try to prove by it that the railroads 
have been less generous with shippers than they actually 
have been. An educational institution can manifest its 
generosity quite as effectively (and maybe even more so) 
through increasing the proportion of reduced-tuition stu- 
dents it accepts as by reducing, instead, the fees of those 
who do not enjoy a discount. And the same is true with 
railroad pricing policy. 

The index gives no information—pro or con—on the 
adequacy of railroad rates from the revenue standpoint, 
nor the degree of the railroads’ generosity to their cus- 
tomers, taken as a whole. It does shed light (that is, if 
the index is a satisfactory one) on the shippéer’s view of 
the railroad rate structure—a viewpoint which is of con- 
trolling importance in an era of severe competition (from 
alternative agencies of transportation, and from “decen- 
tralization” as well).—Enpiror. ] 


HIS index is presented for the purpose of filling a 

I long-existent gap in transportation statistics, viz., 

the want of a yardstick for freight-rate levels more 
adequate and convincing than the average receipts per 
ton-mile. 

Revenue per ton-mile is an unsatisfactory measure of 
changes in rates for several reasons. In the first place, 
it is available only for the United States as a whole, and 
on all commodities taken together. It has thus all the 
shortcomings of an average as well as the virtues. No 
breakdown by regions or commodity groups of such a 
quotient, without a costly and burdensome expansion of 
basic railway operating statistics, is possible. 

Even if revenue per ton-mile were published in full 
detail for all commodities and areas, it would still be 
influenced by variations in the average length of haul. 
It is well known that railway rates are usually “tapered” 
according to distance, i. e., they increase roughly with the 
length of haul but not so rapidly.t. This tendency is illus- 


T 


trated in Chart I. Motor truck competition having made 
its greatest inroads in the short haul traffic of the rail- 
roads, the average haul per ton of revenue freight has 
risen from 316.21 miles in 1930 to 351.21 miles in 1939. 
This circumstance alone would produce a decline in 
revenue per ton-mile without a single rate having been 
altered.? 

Fundamental conditions affecting the railroads have 
changed radically in the last twenty years. Except for 
irregular water competition, railway rate-making in 
former times had all the characteristics associated with 
monopoly pricing. Acworth and other writers con- 
tinually pointed out how it always paid the railways to 
add business, provided the new revenue exceeded the 
additional out-of-pocket expense.* Manifestly, not all 
transportation could be furnished on that basis. Part of 
the traffic had to be sufficiently lucrative to provide for 
railway taxes, service of capital, and other general 
charges. But the railways could manage ordinarily, even 


1This is in recognition of the fact that only the line haul expense in- 
creases with distance. Terminal costs, which are a very considerable por- 
tion of the total rate, are little affected by the interval between origin and 
destination. 

2The routing of freight also affects receipts per ton-mile. If through 
competition the more circuitous routes were to build up their traffic den- 
sity at the expense of the direct routes, receipts per ton-mile would be 
lowered because goods were being hauled more miles without additional 
compensation. . 

® Acworth, W. M., “Elements of Railway Economics,” pp. 83-105 (1924). 
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under governmental inquisition, to conduct their enter- 
prise at a profit. 

Again, the railways’ policy of classifying their traffic, 
so that each article paid as nearly as was practicable 
the full amount it could bear, was perhaps the best 
example known of the economic principle of tapping the 
potential market at numerous price levels and thereby 
extracting the maximum gross revenue. Both principles 
worked very well for the first hundred years of railway 
operation, but they have broken down rather badly in 
the last decade under the remorseless battering of truck 
competition. 

The railways no longer enjoy their former degree of 
monopoly. Today it is the trucks, not the railways, that 
can pick and choose their traffic. They are not interested 
in non-compensatory hauling. Too often they strike at 
that portion of the railways’ business on which depends 
an adequate margin of profit. In consequence. the rail- 
ways have been obliged to reduce constantly the rates 
on the more highly remunerative and hence more vul- 
nerable items and to permit the loading of mixed cars at 
flat rates. They have also introduced pick-up and deliv- 
ery of less-carload freight. In spite of these tactics, 
however, the trucks have continued to flourish; and 
there is little doubt that they have fattened primarily 
upon the high rate-paying traffic. 

In this respect also, therefore, the effect of motor truck 
competition has been to reduce receipts per ton-mile, 
calculated as it is without regard to shifts in character of 
tonnage, more than any reductions in rates that have 
occurred would account for alone.** The decline 
recorded in receipts per ton-mile from 1.063 cents in 
1930 to 0.973 cents in 1939, or 8.47 per cent, thus does 
not constitute evidence of the systematic lowering of 
freight rates.4® In fact, examination of Chart I shows 


that the increase of 35 miles in average length of haul 
over the period might by itself result in a lowering of 
receipts per ton-mile by as much as 6 per cent. Holding 
composition of traffic and distance constant, which is 
accomplished by the index, rates between 1930 and 1939 


actually rose by 2.3 per cent. (See Table 1, Grand 


Total for all Traffic.) 


Indexes of the Department of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture for many years has 
published indices of freight rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts, including livestock. These indexes, like those of 
the present study, are computed yearly but are weighted 
according to the number of months each rate is in effect, 
or the estimated proportion of annual tonnage moved 
under it. The indexes have also been carried back to 
1913, which is frequently the base year, instead of only 
to 1930. Converting the Department’s indexes to 1930 
as 100 gives results for 1938 compared with those of 
the present study, which are as follows: 


, Dept. of 
Commodity Agriculture 
Wheat 6 99.3 
Cotton 
Citrus Fruits? 
Apples 


Present 
Study 
102.9 


86.6 
81.6 


*It is true that the extension of interstate regulation to motor trucks has 
eliminated much of the happy-go-lucky, or opportunist element, in truck 
operation. 

‘a Truck competition as it exists today may be stated, however broadly 
and with many reservations and exceptions, to be slowly converting the 
railways to an instrument for hauling low-grade commodities long distances. 

4b In deciding the so-called Five Per Cent Case in 1914 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission stated: “There is . . . no basis of record for the 
assumption that the reduction in these earnings per ton-mile has. been 
caused wholly by the adoption of lower rates for the service. There are 
many factors, other than rate reductions, that affect the earnings of car- 
riers per ton-mile. Without any reduction whatever in the charge for the 
service a reduction in the revenue per ton-mile will be brought about by 
a relative increase in the length of haul or in the volume of traffic taking 
low rates.” 31.7. C. C. p. 373. 
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Deciduous Fruits? ® 93.8 


Potatoes 95.5 
Livestock® 103.1 

The discrepancies between the two series of index 
numbers are not great.®* 


Indexes of Coal Consumers’ Counsel 


In October, 1938, the Consumers’ Counsel of the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission presented evi- 
dence before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the hearings on Ex Parte 115 (re-opened as to bitumin- 
ous coal) which included index numbers of freight rates 
on bituminous coal, the most important single commodity 
carried by the railways. These indices began with 1910, 
using 1926 as the base year. There were nine indexes, 
designed for different channels of coal distribution 
throughout the country, each weighted according to actual 
coal movement in 1929. Converting these indexes to 
the 1930 base, and weighting each index by its own total 
tonnage, a combined index is obtained of about 103.0 
for 1938, compared with 104.4 in the present study.*®” 
The agreement is again reasonably close.*¢ 

So far as is known, no index has been attempted for 
other commodities except in the present study. 


Construction of the Index 


The index is formed from a general rate chronology 
beginning with July 1, 1930, and entered as of July 1 of 
each subsequent year. The study is an application of 
the sampling theory. It employs only actual rates, 
divided both geographically and according to commodi- 
ties, so as to give a picture in miniature of all railway 
freight traffic as it moved in 1930. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s “Freight Com- 
modity Statistics,” for 1930, was the first source of in- 
formation. These statistics show how much freight 
revenue the railways derived from the hauling of each 
of 157 commodity classifications, including less-carload 
freight, not only for the country as a whole but for each 
of the eight operating regions into which the Commis- 
sion has divided the country ; and finally for the individual 
railways. The number of cars loaded and unloaded, and 
the number of tons, are also shown in much the same 
detail. 

It is intended that every ‘commodity which, with 
kindred commodities, accounted for one per cent or more 
of railway freight revenue, be represented by name in 
the index. In some cases, such as apples, even less than 
one per cent was considered sufficient. Ideally, the study 
would have been made from twelve hundred rates, each 
one per cent of revenue being represented by 12 rates. 
Since soft coal alone accounted for about 17 per cent 
of the 1930 freight revenue, this would mean that 200 
of the 1,200 rates would be on coal alone. It was felt 
that this was more than was needed to follow the move- 
ment of coal rates accurately, and the soft coal list was 
reduced to 34 rates, each with a weight of 6. Various 
weightings were adopted in other cases, as shown in 
Table 1. Even with such economy, in order to provide 
most commodities with a fair-sized sample of rates, it 


5 “Agricultural Statistics,”’ p. 581 (1939). 

6 Represented by “‘grains’” in the present study. 
™<¢The Agricultural Situation,’”? June 1940, p. 19. 
8 Represented by “grapes” in the present study. 


8a Western corn, oats, and rye, which are included with “grains” in the 
present study, enjoyed a differential below wheat which antedated 1930 
but terminated in 1935. This fact accounts for the small increase in the 
case of grains to 1938 compared with the small decrease shown for wheat 
alone by the Department of Agriculture. 


8b See Table 1 herein. 
8e Exhibit 1153, Witness Homer S. Carpenter. 
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was necessary to use 440 individual rates,®° which 
weighted account for about 90 per cent of all railway 
freight revenue. 

The index is thus a weighted one, weighted essentially 
by assigning each commodity a number of rates depend- 
ing on its revenue importance, and secondarily by a 
compensatory weighting of those rates on the most im- 
portant commodities where the full theoretical number 
was not employed, as illustrated by coal above. The 
index for any single group is the median of the relatives 
for each year. For the more general groupings (those 
indented in the table) the weighted arithmetic average 
of the several medians was employed. 

The number of rates to be shown for each commodity 
having been determined, a further subdivision was made 
according to the proportion of revenue for that com- 
modity contributed by each of the eight operating 
regions. The states to be used as origins within each 
region were chosen wherever possible on the basis of 
production or similar statistics found in the “Year Book 
of Agriculture,” “Mineral Resources of the United 
States” and other publications, and oftentimes based on 
the census. The actual points of origin within each 
state were finally determined from carloading statistics 
compiled by the Department of Agriculture, in the case 
of fruits and vegetables. Refinery capacity by cities for 
gasoline is published regularly by the Department of the 
Interior ; and government or trade information gave suit- 
able loading points in the case of many articles. A large 
number of railway traffic officers, government officials 
and traffic managers of shipping companies or associa- 
tions were interviewed in the attempt to confine the 
selections to the most important hauls in each commodity 
grouping. The destinations for all rates are markets 
usually admitted to be among the largest consuming 
centers of the respective commodities.® % 

Finally, an endeavor was made to secure a “modal” 
rate in each commodity group reasonably near the actual 
average receipts per ton. as shown by the Commission’s 
“Commodity Statistics” for 1930; and the distance 
hauled reflects both the minimum and maximum line haul 
at which the commodity in question actually moved in 
large quantities in 1930.*° 


Validity of Sampling 


Just as the wholesale price of an article in New York 
City governs its price in a great many adjacent com- 
munities, so each of the rates composing the aggregate 
of 440 is meant to be representative of a wide move- 
ment. The first-class rate from Chicago to New York, 
as an outstanding example, determines thousands of class 
rates within the Eastern District, which rise and fall 
with it and at much the same time. The rate on soft 
coal from the Pocahontas field in West Virginia to 
Norfolk cannot be altered without a corresponding ad- 
Justment over a wide territory. Furthermore, many 
commodities have a long list of related articles which 
move either on the same rates or on rates that differ 
from them by a fairly constant relationship. Examples 
are grain products, treated by the railways much the same 
as grain itself; and packing house products, which are 
ancillary to fresh and cured meat. 

It must also be considered that many commodities, 





_° It is not contended that all railway traffic is represented in the index, 
Since many minor commodities, each with its own rate adjustment, have 
been omitted entirely. 

a The preponderance of carloadings over unloadings (or vice versa) was 
also an excellent guide in deciding direction of movement. 

An example of weaving an actual rate by years into the index is 
given in Appendix 1, below. 
* This assertion is subject to limitations imposed by the size of sample. 
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such as cement, sand and gravel, and fertilizer, move 
largely on distance scales. Changes in the rates on such 
goods for 100 miles are necessarily very similar to the 
changes which take place at 90 miles, or 110 miles, for 


example. Since the sample used in the study contains 
hauls of varying length, it follows that hundreds of 
active movements at intermediate distances are likewise 
represented. 

The class rate structure itself closely resembles a 
distance tariff. During the years since 1930 the Com- 
mission has introduced, by compromise between railroads 
and shippers, a bewildering number of new classes which 
are exact or modified percentages of first class. Potatoes, 
gasoline, and steel products are examples of important 
articles moving on such percentages in many parts of 
the country. It follows that a few outstanding examples 
of hauls strategically spaced as to distance on such goods 
will answer for a vast field of traffic. 

The rates used in the study are what is known as 
“standard all-rail.” Rates for slower service by “differ- 
ential” routes (including rail-and-water) are usually 
keyed to the all-rail rates in such a way that their intro- 
duction would not affect the results materially. In fact, 
the volume of differential traffic gives added weight to 
the findings because of the relationships involved. 

Finally, many rates are effective not only between the 
origins and destinations named but also as to points 
between, by what is known as intermediate application. 
The existence of blanket areas, both as to origins and 
destinations, particularly on transcontinental business, 
also contributes to strength of sampling. On citrous 
fruits from California, practically the whole United 
States east of the Missouri River takes identical rates. 
The rate on oranges from California to New York does 
duty not only for oranges, lemons, and grapefruit shipped 
to New York but also for those shipped to Providence, 
Trenton, Rochester, Richmond, Wheeling, and so ad 
infinitum. 

In spite of the intricacy of freight rates and freight 
rate structures, therefore, an index of them is here set 
forth in witness of the belief that it is possible by tracing 
the history of a comparatively small number of basic or 
key rates to show substantially what has happened to 
the whole pattern.10 1% 

The year 1930 has been used as the base year of the 
index, 1. e., is represented as 100, not because rates are 
presumed to have been in perfect alignment in that year 
but because it is the last year in which railway traffic 
moved, both in volume and in composition, in the manner 
to which railway officers and the public had become 
accustomed. The onset of the depression narrowed the 
market for transportation service to a point intensifying 
truck competition; and the railways had to resort to 
wage cuts, lay-offs, postponement of maintenance, and 
emergency rate increases, to keep ahead of receivership. 
The years since 1930 were the most crucial period in 
railway history, and the period in which rates were in 
their highest state of flux, with some going up and 
others going down. In this melee, certain groups of 
commodities fared quite differently from others, largely 
depending upon the activities of the ubiquitous truck. 
Nor was rate behavior uniform in all sections of the 
country. The ten years since 1930 are therefore, in all 
probability, the most interesting to cover by a freight rate 





102 The index is admittedly more reliable for the larger groupings than 
for the small; for Products of Agriculture, Animals, etc., than for grain, 
meat, etc., alone; and for all traffic than it is for any one of the large 
“Products” aggregates. 

10b Reverting to the analogy of wholesale prices, it is quite possible simi- 
larly, by showing the wholesale price trends of a few hundred important 
commodities at those markets where occur the heaviest transactions, to 
reflect the course of millions of individual dealings. In fact, the list of 
quotations used by many compiling agencies could be cut in half without 
greatly affecting the result, if eliminations were made in the order of least 
importance. 
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index, and at the same time the most important, from 
two points of view: 

1. Which are the industries and regions benefiting 
most (or least) from post-1930 changes in freight rates? 

2. What has been done to keep railway rates in balance 
with other related elements in the economy—a balance 
which, conceivably, may be vital to the smooth function- 
ing of wholesale trade; especially in respect to products 
whose transportation charges bulk large in the delivered 
price ?12 

The year 1930 has also the merit as a base year in that 
at that time no devaluation of the dollar had occurred, 
nor had the other social and financial innovations of the 
New Deal been instituted. It will probably be advisable, 
however, in continuing the index to adopt a later year 
(perhaps 1940) as the basis of rate distribution and 
weighting, in order to approximate up-to-date traffic 
conditions,1"* 


Findings of the Index 


In discussing the index itself, perhaps the most strik- 
ing single characteristic observed in treating hundreds 


The propriety of keeping railway_rates in proximity with wholesale 
pee was urged, for example, by Interstate Commerce Commissioner 

orter in the decision of the Commission, in March, 1933, continuing the 
surcharges of Ex Parte 103. It is probably true that railway managers 
have differed widely in their views concerning the proper course (especially 
price policy) to be pursued in coping with their difficulties. 
_ 48 A brief discussion of general rate changes prior to 1930 will be found 
in Appendix 2, below. 
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of freight rates on all articles and in each of the 48 states, 
is their comparative rigidity. Of the 440 single rates 
traced over the 1930-1940 decade, no less than 161 were 
unchanged except for “emergency charges” (where ap- 
plicable) and the increases of 1937 and 1938 under Ex 
Parte 115 and 123. This inflexibility was most pro- 
nounced in the case of wheat, livestock, coal, ore, lumber, 
iron and steel articles, cement, and class rates. 

The bulge in 1932 and 1933, shown by Tables 1 and 2, 
was occasioned by.the “emergency charges” of Ex Parte 
103. Another series of emergency charges—often re- 
ferred to as the 7 per cent increase (Ex Parte 115)— 
was put into effect in early-1935 and remained through- 
out 1936. The Ex Parte 123 increases of early 1938 and 
of Ex Parte 115 (revived) in late 1937, were considered 
as permanent; these were 10 per cent, except on agricul- 
tural and forest products and on coal and coke, where 
they averaged about 5 per cent. All these horizontal 
increases, however, were accompanied by increases or 
decreases—principally the latter—in the basic rates on 
many articles affected; and the “emergency charges” 
were not applied on certain commodities, or on traffic 
wholly within certain states. These contrary forces 
resulted in wholesale alterations of rate relationships be- 
tween many commodities or regions. 

By reference to Table 1 it is seen that agricultural 
products, except grain, fared relatively well during the 
period; in fact, Products of Agriculture was the only 
principal group to show a decline. Cotton appears to 
have been favored most of any commodity in the table. 








Table 1—Commodities 
July 1, 1930 = 100 
Weighting 


Number 


Commodity Group — 
of Rates 


(Carload, except VI) 


25 3 


Citrus Fruits 
Apples 
Grapes 
Potatoes 


I. Propucts or AGRICULTURE 


Livestock 
Meats 


Coal, 
Coal, 


Sand, Gravel and Stone 
Crude Petroleum and Asphalt 


Pulpwood 
Lumber 


IV. Propucts oF Forests 


Gasoline 

Sugar 

Steel Bars 

Pipe and Fittings? 
Cement, Lime and Plaster 
Brick and Tile 


Automobiles 

Fertilizer 

Paper, Pulp Board, etc. 
Canned Goods 

Scrap Iron and Steel 
Class Rate Traffic 


V. MANUFACTURES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
VI. Less-CarLtoap TRAFFIC 


440 


Granp Totar, ALL TRAFFIC 1089¢ 


*TIron Ore only (10 rates). 
+Tron and Steel. 
¢ Weighted Basis. 


(Other 
than Unity) 


Index—As of July 1 


100.0 
100.0 


100.1 
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Table 2—Territories 
July 1, 1930 = 100 


Index—As of July 1 
Number 
Geographical Area of Rates 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
New England .....---sesseesececceececeetceceteteeeeceeececeseees 45 100.0 101.6 100.0 90.1 89.2 88.6 86.2 95.9 95.9 95.9 
Bi). RR er rrr terre terror eer re CCL 241 100.0 102.6 102.5 100.0 105.0 103.4 100.0 104.1 104.1 104.1 
Central Freight Ass’n. ........ccccccccccccccccecccrnccccscceccsce 254 100.0 104.2 104.1 100.0 106.7 105.4 100.0 106.1 106.1 106.1 
Wiener et RANE oo 65.06 ocd cece caine cccteccdecescten ce dutees atacand 159 100.0 103.9 103.2 100.0 103.4 102.2 100.0 107.7 107.8 105.4 
Ve 2a hia o caro wee o Hein bc Ue siandhane den death ese ecu sre sae ae Ad 100.0 102.2 102.2 100.0 105.1 100.5 100.0 92.9 92.9 92.9 
Hae OCREREE oor savicc sins decwerstecvne speneknasdaeeceaseadeeneds 40 100.0 100.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 96.8 84.0 86.4 86.4 86.4 
pe er rrr rere Terre rr re te Pee 152 100.0 102.9 102.8 100.0 105.4 103.8 100.0 105.5 105.5 105.0 
QIMETIE 1 co vive oes cerlencototstaccaumewdewdeeeeraese€ ms as 98 100.0 102.4 102.4 100.0 102.2 101.1 100.0 105.1 105.1 103.9 
HVAMMCOMIIMETIOE (6 o-oo coe wos as cedacacesiencuedestudccecantqecawedees 56 100.0 100.8 100.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 98.2 105.3 105.3 105.1 
1089 


® Weighted basis. 








Automobiles and canned goods were also given extensive 
reductions. Rates on fertilizer were cut rapidly in cer- 
tain sections long before 1940, a fact which is obscured 
by the use of the median. All these articles, it may be 
said, are especially subject to motor or water competition. 

The ordinary building materials—sand and gravel, 
lumber, structural steel, brick and cement—remained 
almost uniformly on the 1930 level or higher, although 
sporadic reductions were made on sand and gravel to 
combat carriage by truck or boat. 

Less car-load traffic presented a special problem be- 
cause of the introduction since 1930 of collection and 
delivery service in all areas but the southeast, which 
began collection and delivery in 1928. Since the shipper 
is granted a rebate of five cents at both ends if he does 
this work himself, a reduction therefor in the rate was 
allowed in the study, of ten cents. On the Pacific Coast, 
at least, the rail carriers also have inaugurated between 
many points a pick-up and delivery service of a great 
variety of less-carload merchandise, at uniform line haul 
rates which are about half the corresponding first class 
rates. One such lower rate was adopted in the study, 
together with the usual ten-cent terminal allowance.’? 

The median was the average used in the construction 
of Table 2, the same as for single commodities in Table 1. 
Each commodity was counted as many times in comput- 
ing the median as the weight assigned it in Table 1. 

The geographical subdivisions shown are not in gen- 
eral the operating regions used by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its annual “Freight Commodity 
Statistics,” but are the usually recognized major rate 
territories.> It is apparent that the large traffic areas 
handled their rate problems in much the same way. The 
Southern district is perhaps treated unfairly in this re- 
spect, because it made its reductions on account of col- 
lection and delivery of less-carload freight before 1930, 
and hence receives no credit for a change after 1930. 
The index, of course, like all index numbers of its type, 
does not attempt to measure differences in freight rate 
levels at any one time as between any two areas; it 
merely sets up for comparison more or less parallel 
trends, 

Except for transcontinental business, all interterri- 
torial movements in the study were assigned to both the 
originating and terminating areas, at one-half weight 
each, a reduction being regarded as benefiting both 
regions equally. It should be noted that half the trans- 
continental traffic would be assigned on this theory to 


% Collection and delivery service is furnished only at larger railway sta- 
tions; the proportion handled at smaller towns is thus ignored in the 
treatment adopted. 

** Trunk Line territory may be defined, roughly, as that between Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh and New England, and north of (and including) the main line 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway. The Central Freight Association 
covers the area between Trunk Line jurisdiction and a line between 
Chicago and St. Louis; it lies north of the Ohio. Western Trunk Line 
territory includes the Middle West, between the Rocky Mountains and the 
area occupied by the Central Freight Association. Southwestern territory 


comprises Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and southern Kansas 
and Missouri, 








the Pacific Coast, thus increasing the weight ascribed to 
this territory in the general study. 


_ AppenpIx 1. As an example of an actual rate and its treatment in the 
index, we may take the rate on soft coal from Weedville, Pa., to Buffalo. 
In. 1930 this was $2.09 per ton of 2000 pounds. Under Ex Parte 103 it 
was raised to $2.15, giving an index number in 1932-1933 of 102.9. In 
1935 it was again raised, this time by Ex Parte 115, to $2.24, with an 
index number of 107.2. In 1936 the increase on soft coal was cut from 
15c per net ton to 10c, so that on July 1 of that year the rate became 
$2.19 and the index number 104.8. In 1931, 1934, and for the larger part 
of 1937 there was no change from 1930, leaving the number as 100.0 for 
those years. In 1938 the advance of 10c per net ton under Ex Parte 115 
had been restored and was still effective on July 1, 1940, so that the index 
number was again 104.8. 

The index numbers for the 33 other rates on soft coal having been com- 
puted similarly, the median of the 34 single index numbers was obtained 
and for 1940 proved to be 104.4, which was accordingly adopted as the 
index number for soft coal generally in 1940. In computing the index 
number for coal and coke, this number (104.4) was weighted by 204; the 
index number for hard coal, calculated similarly, of 100.7 was weighted 
by 45; and that for coke, of 103.8, was weighted by 8, giving a total 
weighting of 257 for the group. These weights uniformly represent that 
proportion of 1200 which the railway revenue from the several commodities 
was of all railway freight revenue in 1930. The weighted arithmetic aver- 
age of these three index numbers was 103.7, here considered as the index 
number for coal and coke. Coal and coke, again weighted by 257, was 
further combined with the index number for ore; sand, gravel and stone; 
crude oil and asphalt; and salt, each with its appropriate weight, to obtain 
the index number for Products of Mines, or 103.8. A similar procedure 
was followed in deriving the index number for all traffic in Table 1. 

In Table 2, showing the index by geographical divisions of the country, 
the Weedville-Buffalo haul was assigned to Trunk Line territory. For 
1940, the same individual index (104.8) was thrown in with the index 
numbers on other hauls on all commodities in that area and the median 
obtained, which was 104.1. Since each haul on soft coal has a weight in 
the study of six, the number 104.8 was counted six times in measuring 
this median. 

APPENDIX 2. Pre-1930 general rate changes may be confined to the 
following: ; 

First was the “Five Per Cent Case” in the East in 1914, followed by a 
small increase on coal, fruit and vegetables in the West in 1915. Com- 
bination lake and rail rates in the East were not changed at this time, nor 
the Eastern rates on coal and coke. In 1917 occurred what was called 
the “‘Fifteen Per Cent Case,” which increased class rates in the East by 
that amount and granted country-wide increases on coal and coke which 
raised such rates about 15 per cent over the 1913 level. It is doubtful 
if rates as a whole were more than 8 per cent higher after the two cases 
than before. In June, 1918, the Director General of Railroads advanced 
all freight rates 25 per cent; and in 1920 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission followed with increases varying from 25 to 40 per cent under Ex 
Parte 74, which probably averaged about 33'/3 per cent. In 1922 a 
horizontal reduction was made of 10 per cent. 

Ignoring minor readjustments which were continually being made over 
the 1913-1930 period, and adhering to the 1930 base, the general rate level 
may be estimated to have varied as follows: 


Index Number 


Year or Item (1930 = 100) 
SUED c vivcten cs cecdwceucaniebeducetaddsvecdbcademakeaewecess 62 
Ait Bie ee COG CO ae ao cas cociccsaetiargievacexcens 63 
Pili Pin Bee Cle Cain eg kc esi ec cdnsciccewicecseases 67 
After Director General’s Advances ...........c.ccceccecce 83 
Aftee Ex Parte 74 CAmest 1970) © oo 0 vccceccwssgescdecses 111 
Pena RG aon OU RONG PCED a ac cndcdcvededatuncecanaesonans 100 


APPENDIX 3. As a matter of statistical interest, and to show to what 
extent extreme variations in individual indexes were discounted by the 
use of the median, the arithmetic average of these numbers for 1940 was 
calculated, each number being weighted by its importance as shown in 
Table 1. For example, soft coal figures were weighted by six. The 
arithmetic mean so measured proved to be 101.9 or 0.4 less than the median. 
The mode was 104.5, with a distinct secondary mode at 110.0, due to the 
increases authorized under Ex Parte 123. 


THE SouTHERN has placed in its August public time-tables a 
full page of photographs of hostesses on the “Southerner” and 
the “Tennessean,” streamlined trains operated between New York 
and. New Orleans, La., and between Washington, D. C. and 
Memphis, Tenn:, respectively. Appearing in a group, the young 
ladies are- identified by name and the particular train on which 
they are employed. 


The Western Maryland Meets 
a Deadline 





Ingenuity and foresight enable road to meet 
transportation demands important 
to national defense 


HE Western Maryland operates 745 miles of rail- 

i way. The railway is essentially a coal-handling 

line, but it is also an important link in a through 
east-west route for general carload and L. C. L. traffic 
and owns and operates extensive facilities at Port Cov- 
ington terminal, Baltimore, Md. Therefore, it has been 
called upon to handle much emergency traffic. A strik- 
ing example of this in an important movement of cement 
requiring the exercise of considerable ingenuity in pro- 
viding specialized cars, is cited in detail later. 

The main line of the W. M. extends from Connells- 
ville, Pa., to Baltimore, 254 miles, with a secondary main 
line between Cumberland, Md., and Elkins, W. Va., and 
a number of branches in the vicinity of Elkins, serving 
many coal mines. In addition, the W. M. receives some- 
what more than half the coal it handles in interchange 
with the B. & O. and the N. & W. Nearly half of the 
total traffic handled by the W. M. is coal, with another 
12 per cent consisting of iron and steel products it is 
essentially a heavy-duty railway. 

Foreseeing that, as a heavy-duty line, it would be 
called upon for hard work in connection with the de- 
fense program, the W. M. ordered 12 new locomotives 
several months ago and these are now in service. The 
mechanical details of these locomotives were described 
in the Railway Age of January 25, 1941, page 209. They 
are, single-expansion, articulated locomotives, and re- 
placed 20 Decapod (2-10-0) locomotives which were de- 
livered in 1927, used in heavy-duty service and have 
now been transferred to service elsewhere on the W. M. 
both groups of locomotives having been manufactured 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Thus the railway 


The Western Maryland Has Received Twelve of These Big Fellows From the Baldwin Locomotive Works This Year 
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is equipped with ample heavy-duty to handle the big job 
ahead of it. 

The Decapod locomotives were formerly operated be- 
tween Hagerstown and Cumberland, 80 miles, and be- 
tween Cumberland and Connellsville, 91.4 miles. The 
new articulated locomotives are being operated through 
between Hagerstown and Connellsville, 171.4 miles, 
crossing the summit of the Alleghenies en route. West- 
bound the grade is generally ascending at the rate of 
about 0.3 per cent from Hagerstown to Cumberland, 
where the 23-mile climb to the summit at Colmar on a 
1.75 per cent grade is begun. Eastbound, there is a 
practically steady climb up 0.6 per cent grades from 
Connellsville to the Colmar summit, 68.4 miles. The 
new locomotives have shown an excellent performance 
record. Three of these locomotives, on their initial runs 
in through service, handled trains of 11,738 tons, 11,208 
tons, and 10,550 tons respectively. 

The new locomotives were so long that they required 
reconstruction or modernization of enginehouse facilities 
and terminals to the extent of about a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. In addition, more than 20 months ago, the 
Western Maryland officers, profiting by the experiences 
in the first World War, set about anticipating the prob- 
lems which they were certain would arise in the present 
situation. The dockside yard at Port Covington repre- 
sented a potential bottleneck and it was here that the 
W. M. went to work vigorously to build new and im- 
prove existing facilities to insure the even flow of traffic 
through the port terminal without delays. 

The storage of billets and plates awaiting ship loading 
was a vexing problem during the last war, and to take 
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care of this, seven new tracks, having a capacity of 300 
cars, were constructed. There tracks are built on wide 
track centers so that caterpillar cranes may be worked 
between the tracks to permit ground storage for this 
type of material. Grading has also been finished so that 
this yard may be extended to a capacity of 700 cars on 
practically a few days’ notice if the need suddenly arises. 

A further improvement was the extension of 13 re- 
ceiving tracks to accommodate 400 additional cars, in 
such a manner that individual tracks are now large 
enough to hold entire classifications of certain materials. 
This has not only eliminated much switching but has 
further increased the capacity of the yard, since it is now 
unnecessary to hold as many tracks open for running 
tracks as were previously required. These new facil- 
ities cost about $125,000, and were accompanied by a 
re-arrangement and improvement of yard offices and 
other incidental yard facilities to increase the efficiency 
of terminal operation. In addition, nearly $100,000 over 
ordinary maintenance was expended to the Port Coving- 


The Yard at Port Coving- 
ton (Baltimore) Has Been 
Completely Modernized 
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cilities costing $25,000 were installed for handling bulk 
cement by modern conveyors from railway cars.to barges. 
These facilities are now being used for cement handling 
only, but are designed to supplement the main coal pier 
for the handling of fuel in emergencies. 


Meeting All Emergencies 


This improvement together with many others of lesser 
importance all along the line, meet all the needs that 
can be foreseen and they were hardly completed when 
the need for them was felt and the wisdom of the advance 
planning was evident. In abnormal times such as the 
present, however, there are many unforeseen emergencies 
that crop up. In anticipation of the augmented cement 
movement which has since developed, the W. M. had 
installed, as described above, modern facilities for trans- 
ferring bulk cement from cars to barges. To take care 
of future needs and in accordance with a well-planned 
equipment buying program, orders had been placed for 





ton terminal in putting all facilities in the best of condi- ~ 


tion in order to handle the expected increased business 
through the port of Baltimore, which has since developed 
as was foreseen. A new enginehouse, to cost $100,000 
is now in course of construction at Port Covington. 


Pier Improvements 


The pier facilities at Port Covington have also been 
greatly improved. A gantry crane was constructed at 
pier 8, at a cost of $75,000. A warehouse capable of 
holding 300 carloads of bulk materials was built at a cost 
of $80,000 to eliminate the necessity of storing in cars 
materials awaiting the arrival of ships in port. Four 
65-in. magnets, capable of lifting five tons of billets or 
Pig iron, were installed on piers 7, 8 and 9 to expedite 
the handling of iron and steel products. These, with 
an additional crawler crane and other items purchased 
brought the total expended for miscellaneous machines 
to $50,000. 

_ A double-track apron and modern cargo masts, cost- 
ing $65,000, were erected at Pier 5 to expedite the han- 
dling of ore and other bulk commodity shipments. Fa- 





40 additional 70-ton covered hopper cars, to supplement 
the existing fleet. 

However, during the latter part of April this year, 
and without any previous warning, the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company advised the railway that, on May 9, 
it would start shipping from its plant at Union Bridge, 
Md., on the W. M., a huge volume of bulk cement to Bal- 
timore for transfer to barges and subsequent movement 
to the Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Company 
at Newport News, Va. The existing fleet of covered 
hopper cars was already handling as much cement as 
possible and could take care of no more. The 40 new 
cement cars on order would not be delivered for some 
months. The problem was complicated by the insistence 
of the shipper that it must have satisfactory cars in less 
than two weeks. Since it is, of course, not possible to- 
day to borrow or rent bulk cement cars from other lines, 
the W. M. was faced with a serious situation. Its of- 
ficers met the challenge with a quick decision to convert, 
for temporary Service, 30 of its latest design coal hoppers 
for the handling of this particular cement. 

The principal alterations were made for the purpose 
of keeping the lading dry under all kinds of weather con- 
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The Converted Open-Top Hoppers Permit the Efficient Handling of Bulk Cement 


ditions. A tarpaulin cover was decided upon as the 
most practical covering for the car, supported by a roof 
of 14%-in. by 5-in. car siding, augmented by four pressed 
steel carlines. Longitudinal and cross-wise running 
boards were placed on top of the tarpaulin and securely 
fastened to the roof. As shown in the attached illus- 
tration, the tarpaulin was fastened with ropes to rings 
welded to the sides of the car at intervals, thus keep- 
ing it taut and in position to protect the lading com- 
pletely, while at the same time permitting easy removal 
of the covering when it becomes necessary to unload 
the cars. 

Before the converted cars were put in shuttle service 
between the cement plant at Union Bridge, Md., and 
the Port Covington pier, the insides of all the hoppers 
were completely sand-blasted and all scale removed, so 
that the cement would slide easily during unloading. 
Also, as shown, in unloading, compressed air is shot 
into the load to insure its flowing easily from the car 
onto a continuous belt that conveys it to the barge. The 
cars were also watertested to discover any minute leaks. 
Sections that were not found watertight were closed 
by welding. 

The W. M. shops put these cars through in record 
time and they were ready for the shuttle service a day 
or two ahead of the deadline. They have been in con- 
stant use ever since, giving perfect service. The cement 


company has reported no difficulty in loading and the 


cement has been arriving in perfect condition. 


Details of Conversion 


The roof of these cars is made of 1-1%4-in. by 5-in. 
car siding, spaced at 7-in. centers. These pieces are 
fastened to the car by % in. water-tight bolts through 
the bulb angles. In order to provide additional stiffness 
for the roof and running boards, which must be well sup- 
ported, four pressed steel carlines (on hand as scrap 
material), were substituted for the 12th and 24th root 
boards from either end. Wood fillers over the flat ends 
of these carlines insured a uniform edge, over which the 
tarpaulin could be drawn. 


The roof is provided with hatchways to facilitate con- 
venient loading, each having a clear opening of 30 in. 
by 48 in. They are located on the center line of the 
car, one on either side of the running board. The hatch- 
ways are covered by metal doors, made from scrap 
Hutchins car roof sections. The doors are hinged to 
open over the running board, are 34 in. by 50 in. in size, 
and close against the flanges of the two inside steel car- 
lines on two sides, and against wooden battens bolted 
across the under side of the roof boards on the opposite 
sides. ‘The roof boards themselves are cut back to clear 
two handles riveted to the outside edge of each door. 


How Cars Are Covered 


The tarpaulin is made of No. 6 water-proof canvas, 
and turns down 12 in. on the sides and “A” end, and 
8 in. on the “B” end to clear the hand brake. All cor- 
ners are strongly reinforced. Ropes 3 ft. in length are 
used to tie down the tarpaulin to a series of special rope 
locks, which are welded to the car. Tie ropes are secured 
to the tarpaulin through grommets, spaced to suit the 
rope locks. The tarpaulins and rope locks were made 
especially for use on these cars by the F. M. Stevenson 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

The longitudinal running board is made of 1% in. by 
6 in. wood and carried by 10 saddles of 3-in. by 3-in. by 
19-in. wood. Crosswise running boards are of the same 
dimensions and carried by three 3-in. by 3-in. by 26-in. 
wood saddles. Milar car cement under the saddles adds 
a water-proofing agent. In order to meet the require- 
ments of the Association of American Railroads, side and 
end ladder treads were changed for a covered hopper car, 
and additional grab ipons were placed on the running 
boards for safety. 

The hoppers are equipped with Wine cast steel hop- 
per frames, doors and locks, which afford a very tight 
joint. In addition, a 2-in. strip of Armstrong Cork 
Company’s Rk-304 cork and rubber gasket with adhesive 
base was placed around the hopper edges, thus provides 
an absolutely tight door and sealing it against possible 
loss of cement. 
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Railroads Invoke Services of 





Mediation Board 


Railways start negotiation of demands for wage increases 
on July 30—Meet with operating and non-operating 
groups in separate sessions 


HE services of the National Mediation Board were 
I invoked by the railways on July 30, when the five 


operating brotherhoods refused to accept the © 


changes in rules proposed for operating employees. On 
the previous day the non-operating brotherhoods re- 
jected changes in rules proposed for their group of em- 
ployees but reserved the privilege of making a state- 
ment to the conference committees of the railroads on 
July 31. 

In refusing to accept the rule changes, the non-operat- 
ing brotherhoods contended that the changes would de- 
stroy existing agreements. They also contended that 
the railroads, in their presentation, did not say that the 
rules are unsatisfactory but objected to the interpreta- 
tions that have been made. 

In a statement issued to the press, that purported to 
be a reply for the 14 co-operating standard railroad 
labor organizations, B. M. Jewell, president of the Rail- 
way Employees Department of the American Federation 
of Labor said, “We emphatically and finally refuse to 
agree to any of the proposals. Conference committees 
attempt to justify these proposals by saying that the 
present rules are ‘burdensome.’ They have not been 
burdensome for the past 50 or 60 years. They were not 
burdensome even in the years 1922 to 1934, when many 
of the railroads had ‘company unions’ which would have 
accepted changes in the rules if the employees would 
have stood for it. 

“The rules were not burdensome, in fact, until June 
9, 1941, when the railroads learned that their employees 
were about to request wage increases. Then the rules 
became burdensome only to certain railroads. These 
rules are the results of negotiations between railroad 
management and labor, and management has accepted 
and agreed to these rules.” 


Wage Negotiation Begun 


The five operating brotherhoods, in rejecting the 
changes in rules proposed by the eastern railroads, with 
the exception of the Pennsylvania, and the western rail- 
ways on May 26 and by the southeastern railroads on June 
2, contended that the rule changes proposed are revolu- 
tionary and asked the railroads to withdraw their de- 
mands. Following this rejection, the negotiation of the 
demand of the operating unions for an increase of 30 per 
cent in basic pay was begun. 

The attitude of labor leaders toward rule changes 
was demonstrated at a press conference held after their 
rejection on July 30, when A. Johnston, grand chief 
engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen defended existing rules. A joint 
Statement issued by the five unions read in part as 
follows: 

“The carriers’ sweeping proposal to destroy the prod- 


uct of years of experience by proposing virtually to wipe 
out these rules would, if accepted by the employees, in- 
terfere with the seniority rights of road and yard men 
and would repudiate the publicly acclaimed benefits 
achieved under the Railway Labor Act. To acquiesce 
to the reckless and unreasonable proposals of the carriers 
would in fact amount to turning back the hands of time, 
placing the workers completely at the mercy of the known 
and unpredictable demands of management. It would be 
impossible to forecast how far-reaching would be the con- 
fusion and dissatisfaction that would inevitably result 
from destroying the contract rules which make railroad 
employment stable and afford security to both manage- 
ment and employees. 

“This much can be said in a few words: The carriers’ 
proposals are not in the interests of the public—they 
are distinctly to the disadvantage of the workers. We 
regard the carriers’ proposal as an ill-timed suggestion, 
wholly impractical, and artfully designed to delay con- 
sideration of the employees’ proposal for increased rates 
of pay.” 


Gurley Outlines Need for Changes 


In a statement made to train service employees’ rep- 


‘resentatives at the opening of negotiations on July 24, 


F. G. Gurley, chairman of the Conference Committee 
of Western Railroads and vice-president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, described the need for rule changes 
in part as follows: 

“During 1937 there was discussion between railroad 
representatives and labor representatives about relief 
from arduous rules and also the unsatisfactory interpre- 
tations of the National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
which had been created three years previously by Con- 
gressional action. With the passage of time the severity 
of the interpretations has increased. We can no longer 
defer furthering the discussions begun -informally in 
1937, and therefore the carriers initiated action for rule 
changes by notices from Eastern and Western regions on 
May 26 and from the Southeastern region on June 2, 
1941. 

“The basic principle which prompts these proposals is 
that there is need for rules covering the conditions under 
which men work and the pay they are to receive for 
their work. Such rules should be founded on equity and 
expressed in simple language so officers and employees 
will understand them alike. I believe that nothing will 
do more to promote harmony and stimulate wholesome 
co-operation between officers and employees. 

“Such harmony and such co-operation are essential 
to our industrial tranquillity and to the success of our 
industry. We owe it to ourselves and to those we repre- 
sent to accomplish it. It is a sad commentary when 
representatives of railroad labor organizations and repre- 
sentatives of railroad management admit to each other 
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that they do not understand the basis for ‘interpreta- 
tions’ made by the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
concerning the services and compensation of railroad 
men. Yet that has happened. 

“Tt is obvious, of course, that something is wrong 
some place when members of the adjustment boards de- 
cide that the language of a schedule rule has a meaning 
contrary in that intended by the railroad and employee 
representatives who reached an agreement and then 
chose the language to express and record the agreement 
in a rule. Yet that condition exists. 

“Something is also wrong when members of the ad- 
justment boards can make decisions which subject the 
railroads to heavy penalties by. way of payment for a 
few minutes work, in some instances entailing payment 
for work not done and extending back over periods of 
several years. Yet that condition also exists. 

“Human nature is such that profligate acts undermine 
and weaken honorable men. When men see others re- 
ceive large sums of money not for services rendered but 
because of penalties inflicted upon their employer, and 
when they themselves quite unexpectedly receive money 
over and above that already received for a day’s work, 
they are subjected to conditions which threaten their 
moral fiber. Yet those things have happened. 

“From such a background there may emerge an en- 
tirely new and improper concept of honor. One argues 
with himself that if his neighbor performs in a manner 
which is of questionable propriety and gets away with it, 
perhaps after all that is all right. At least it seems to 
be accepted. Thus is provided the seed bed for produc- 
ing and developing unwholesome ideas and ideals. 

“Our constructive purpose is not so much to find out 
how it came about that language mutually agreed upon 
years ago to record our relationships has been interpreted 
or misinterpreted so that in recent years we have had new 
and unwarranted rules forced upon us by that process. 
Rather our concern is to get down to fundamentals. What 
now constitutes a fair and equitable relationship? My own 
conviction, and the conviction of my associates, is that 
the question necessitates a review of the situation and 
especially a realistic evaluation of current conditions. 

“The idea is that the proposed rules, when agreed 
upon, will take the place of and supersede any rules or 
any interpretations which conflict there with on the rail- 
roads which have authorized our committee to negotiate 
the rule proposals.” 


Negotiations Started on July 24 


Negotiations were begun at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on July 24 when representatives of the railways and 
the unions sat down to consider changes in working rules 
proposed by the railways. These rule changes were given 
preference over wage demands and other matters that 
are pending, as the result of a compromise of the rail- 
roads’ contention that pending matters be docketed ac- 
cording to the order in which they were presented and 
labor’s desire to get its wage increase demands under 
negotiation as soon as possible. In accordance with this 
decision, demands that were served prior to the serving 
of notices of rule changes will be taken up during the 
consideration of wage increase demands. 

Since all the demands served involved two groups of 
employees, operating and non-operating, the negotiations 
are being conducted with each group separately. Three 
conference committees, representing the eastern, the 
southeastern and the western lines, are negotiating for 
the railways while the chiefs of the 5 operating and the 
14 non-operating brotherhoods are negotiating for the 
employees. The operating chiefs have with them 800 
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general chairmen who attend the sessions as observers. 

In order that the press, which is not permitted to sit 
in at the conferences, may know of the progress being 
made, press conferences are held after each session. 
Members of the conference committees and the chiefs 
of the brotherhoods attend these conferences and a 
spokeman from each group issues a statement. All labor 
chiefs, however, exercise the right to speak for their 
own organizations. 

Negotiation of changes in working rules for conduc- 
tors, trainmen, yard service employees, engineers, and 
firemen, proposed by 92 western railroads, and by 50 
eastern railroads, with the exception of the Pennsylvania, 
on May 26, 1941, and 31 southeastern railroads on June 
2, 1941, was begun on July 24 and continued every 
alternate day. During the first three sessions, the three 
conference committees re-presented the changes proposed. 

Four rule changes that are the same for each group 
of railroads, were presented on the first day. One of 
these involves the starting time of yard crews and is 
designed to give a carrier the right to start yard crews 
at any hour of the 24 as service requirements may: dic- 
tate. Another change provides for the use of road crews 
to perform incidental switching at initial, intermediate 
and final terminals. The third rule change sought by the 
three groups of railroads would enable railroads to handle 
freight in passenger trains without being called upon to 
pay the higher mileage rates prevailing in freight service. 
The fourth rule change would establish a time limit 
within which grievances on claims may be presented by 
the employees. 

Following the re-presentation of these proposals, the 
conference committee of the southeastern lines re-pre- 
sented its demands for rule changes not included among 
the four mentioned above. These additional changes in- 
clude: (1) the elimination of existing restrictions on the 
amount of mileage, earnings or number of days of serv- 
ice a train-service employee may run up each month; 
(2) modification of the rules relating to the annulment 
of regular yard shifts on Sundays and holidays; (3) modi- 
fication of the held-away-from-home-terminal rule; (4) 
modification of regulations relating to yardmen reporting 
late; (5) modification of the run-around rule to provide 
that if payment for runaround is incurred it will be 
allowed only to the man standing first out at the time 
of the runaround; (6) modification of the rule covering 
payment for “time lost” to stipulate that any earnings 
made in other employment during time out of service 
should be deducted from the amount due; and (7) elim- 
ination of the rule providing for pay for final terminal 
delay. 


Southeastern Operating Rule Changes 


When the southeastern conference committee finished 
its re-presentation of the above rule changes, the con- 
ference committee of the western lines re-presented 
changes that the Western lines proposed in addition to 
the four that are common to the three groups of rail- 
roads. These additional changes include: (1) retention 
of the present standard basic rates of pay for conductors, 
trainmen, engineers and firemen, and elimination of all 
existing rates of pay which are higher than present stand- 
ard basic rates of pay; (2) elimination of all existing 
differentials for division; or portions thereof, or moun- 
tain or desert territory as compared with valley territory, 
whether expressed in the rates or in constructive mileage 
allowances as applied to conductors, trainmen, engineers 
and firemen; (3) elimination of all payments to all oper- 
ating employees conflicting with the payment of single 
time from time of first going on duty until final release: 
(4) elimination of all mileage regulations for conductors, 
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trainmen, engineers and firemen; (5) elimination of re- 
strictions upon the right of management to determine the 
number of employees necessary for the operation of any 
service, and to reduce or rearrange service and practices 
in conformity with business requirements; (6) elimina- 
tion all doubleheader rules for conductors and trainmen 
and restrictions on helper service; (7) elimination of all 
rules for conductors and trainmen imposing car and ton- 
nage restrictions on trains; (8) recognition of the prin- 
ciple that agreements in effect on a railroad are the sole 
basis for computing the compensation of employees ; and 
(9) elimination of all restrictions against requiring engine 
crews to handle their engines between the passenger sta- 
tion, the freight yard, and the roundhouse as part of 
their trip or tour of duty. 


Non-Operating Rule Changes 


Changes in working rules were served upon the gen- 
eral chairmen of the 14-non-operating unions by the 
southeastern and western railways on June 9, 1941. Al- 
though the rules proposed by each group of railroads are 
similar, they differ in form. Briefly, 11 new rules have 
been formulated as follows: 

1. The new agreement does not restrict the character 
of work that employees may perform; does not apply to 
individuals who are engaged to perform a specific service 
which does not require a full day ; does not convey juris- 
diction over any work done outside the employees’ regular 
occupational group; and does not prohibit officers, super- 
visors and foremen from performing any work usually 
done by employees working under this agreement. 

2. The services of employees may be utilized inter- 
changeably at an adjusted rate and on the basis of single 
time for the day’s work. 

3. Work that can not be done by a regular force of 
full day employees, shall be handled by additional em- 
ployees who shall be paid at the pro rata rate for the 
actual time worked. 

4. Employees may be regularly assigned to work iter- 
mittently within a spread of not more than 12 hr. and 
will be paid for actual time on duty, with a minimum of 
8 hr. at pro rata rates, and at overtime rates for time 
actually worked in excess of 8 hr. 

5. Time worked in excess of 8 hr. will be paid for on 
the actual minute basis at overtime rates. Employees who 
have completed their regular tour of duty and have been 
released, and are required to return for further service, 
may, if more economical, be compensated as if they had 
not been released. 

6. Arbitrary payments or special allowances to em- 
ployees for services performed during the hours of their 
regular assignments, or any other allowances which con- 
flict with the payment of single time from time of report- 
ing for duty until time of release, are eliminated. 

7. When caused by or resulting from the exercise of 
seniority, the application of assignment rules, or the serv- 
ing of the convenience of the employees, no compensa- 
tion will be allowed for deadheading, traveling, or away- 
from-home expense, and only pro rata rates will be paid 
for changing shifts. 

8. Claims must be filed within 30 days. 

9. Regular assignments and/or shifts of employees 
shall have a fixed starting time, but such starting time 
need not be the same each day. 

10. New or vacant positions or jobs may be left vacant 
while under advertisement for seniority choice and until 
the successful applicant is placed thereon. 

11. The company has the right to manage its property 
and to promulgate rules for the government of its em- 
ployees. 
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Where to Put the Wheat? 


HE problem of storage space for the 1941 crop of 
| spring wheat occupied much of the attention of 
the North West Shippers Advisory Board at its 
meeting in Fargo, N. D., on July 29. F. J. Gavin, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern, was the speaker at the lunch- 
eon and his address is abstracted below. The meeting 
was presided over by General Chairman P. F. Scheune- 
mann, assistant general manager, Peavey Elevators, 
Minneapolis. 

The Northwest expects a total loading of 710,416 
cars during the third quarter of 1941, as compared with 
631,992 in 1940, or an increase of 12.4 per cent. Ore 
and concentrates represent the largest single item, with 
500,000 carloads estimated, an increase of 12.7 per 
cent. Grain, with an estimated 90,000 carloads (an 
18.9 per cent increase) is next. An increase of 24.6 
per cent is looked for in automobiles, trucks and parts 
and of 21.6 per cent in agricultural machinery. Flour and 
lumber are expected to increase 10 per cent each. 


Spring Wheat Crop Good 


The spring wheat harvest promises to be unusually 
heavy this year, but there is no place to put it. No 
particularly effective solution could be arrived at during 
the meeting. The wheat shippers, grain dealers and 
all others connected with the grain industry are ready 
to co-operate; the railways are in splendid shape to 
handle the movement; but there is, in effect, no place 
for it to go. 

The terminals at the Twin ‘Cities, at the head of the 
lakes, and to a lesser extent at Omaha, normally provide 
the storage of the bulk of the spring wheat movement. 
Today, even before a single bushel of the 1941 crop is 
ready to ship, embargoes prevail at both the Twin Cities 
and the head of the lakes, and late reports indicate that 
Omaha will be closed by the first of next week. In 
other words, before this year’s crop begins to move, 
the usual terminals to which it goes are full, largely of 
government-loan wheat, and can take no more. 


No Transportation Problem 


All of the railways in the Northwest, as indicated in 
the report of the railroad contact committee at the Fargo 
meeting, have ample supplies of cars on hand to haul 
the crop. For six months, these lines have been working 
their locomotive and car repair forces on an increased 
basis, so that these forces are now working about 25 
per cent more man-hours on repairs to rolling stock 
than they did in 1940. The railways in the Northwest 
territory have also purchased 20,000 new cars in the 
last 18 months, with almost an equal number still on 
order for early delivery. Everything is set and ready 
for moving the wheat, if there was any place to which 
to move it. 

The action of the railways on July 23 in placing an 
“embargo” on shipments of grain to Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Duluth and Superior was not of their own: seeking. 
It was explained by L. M. Betts, manager, Closed Car 
section, Car Service division, A. A. R., as due to the 
following conditions: 

1. The railroads have no desire or disposition to re- 
strict the free flow of grain to any market, and have 
and will continue to have a full supply of cars to move 
every bushel of grain to any destination where the cars 
can be unloaded promptly. 


2. The volume of general traffic on the railroads inci- 
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dent to the national defense program and other demands 
is so great that no cars can be used for the storage of 
any commodity anywhere. 


3. The notice of July 23 is not in a true sense an 
embargo, since it does not limit the flow of free grain 
storage grain for which space can be provided at the 
to markets and permits the unlimited loading of all 
storage grain for which space can be provided at the 
terminals. 


4. This restriction was not initiated by the railroads, 
but was issued at the recommendation of the committee 
created May 27, 1941, at the request of the Department 
of Agriculture, to supervise the marketing and handling 
of grain in the Northwest, which committee consists of 
accredited representatives of country as well as terminal 
grain handlers, both co-operatives and independents, in- 
cluding storage and mill interests, and government 


agencies, A. A. A. and C. C. C. The railroads also are 
represented. 


5. The restriction is necessary, not because of any 
railroad disability, but entirely because of present and 
prospective lack of space at the terminals for the recep- 
tion of grain for public storage. The railroads are more 
than anxious to handle all grain available to any destina- 
tion where it can be accommodated promptly. 


The committee to acquire and disseminate information 
to facilitate the handling and storage of grain, to which 
Mr. Betts refers, explained its recommendation as fol- 
lows: 

“The committee recommendation was made after a 
careful and exhaustive study of market and _ storage 
conditions in these terminals and in the grain producing 
sections tributary to these terminals. During recent 
weeks terminal markets have been called upon to handle 
and store an unprecedentedly large spring and summer 
movement of grain from country warehouses and farm 
storage. As a consequence, Duluth and Superior public 
storage space now is occupied to full capacity. These 
lake terminals have been kept open the last two weeks 
only by using the most determined efforts to secure ves- 
sel space, of which there is a limited supply, for ship- 
ment of grain to storage space in Buffalo and Eastern 
points. Storage space in the East is filling rapidly and 
only a small amount is now available. 

“Although there is a small amount of public storage 
space in Minneapolis and St. Paul still available for some 
grains, in the opinion of the Committee this space is 
needed to handle the current daily movement of grains 
in and out of the markets. In any event, neither the 
markets at the Head of the Lakes, nor at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, are in any position to receive the impact of a 
heavy movement of new crop grain for permanent stor- 
age. It is hoped that taking the step that has been taken 
today will avert the almost complete paralysis of grain 
handling facilities in these terminal markets that surely 
would follow if grain were permitted to come into ter- 
minals in unrestricted volume when the new crop starts 
moving. The committee believes that a very large amount 
of country elevator space and farm storage has been made 
available by the very heavy movement of grain from the 
country termindls during recent weeks and that this 
space and such new storage as has been constructed in 
the country this summer should be utilized to the fullest 
possible extent while the new crop is being harvested 
rather than have large amounts of grain move into the 
terminals, for which it appears certain now that space 
will not be available. Shipments of grain and grain 
products out of the terminal markets into consuming 
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channels normally are of substantial volume and, of 
course, as these commodities move out it may be possible 
to modify the terms of the embargo and this will be 
done when conditions warrant.” 

Under present conditions, the wheat farmer is faced 
with several alternatives all of which have their draw- 
backs. He may sell his 1941 wheat in the open market, 
as “free” wheat, and accept any loss between the current 
price and the fixed government loan price of $1.15 per 
bushel. He may borrow 7 cents per bushel from the 
government to build storage space on the farm. This 
alternative has its difficulties, in view of the shortage oi 
labor and materials for the building of storage bins. His 
third choice is to dump the grain on the ground, or in 
makeshift storage, and pray that weathering and the raids 
of rodents will leave him a profitable crop when, finally, 
storage space is available and shipments of wheat may 
be made. Naturally, none of these alternatives are par- 
ticularly attractive to the farmer, or to the railways, for 
that matter, all of whom are anxious to get the revenue 
involved in moving the wheat. 

The general situation can be appreciated by a sum- 
mary of the local status in South Dakota, for example. 
In this wheat-growing state, the latest weekly report on 
commercial storage space, elevators and warehouses shows 
a total capacity of 20,085,012 bushels, with empty space 
available of only 6,616,808 bushels. This will provide 
storage for only about one-fourth the state’s estimated 
1941 crop of 23,310,000 bushels of spring wheat, not even 
considering the millions of bushels of other small grains 
now being harvested, for which some sort of storage 1s 
necessary. Farm storage is the only answer, and, as 
pointed out above, this answer is not particularly satis- 
factory to either the farmers or the railways, although, 
eventually, the railways will get the haul and the rev- 
enue therefrom. 


Mr. Gavin's Speech 


After tracing the history and performances of the North 
West Board, with which he has been intimately associated 
since its inception in 1923, Mr. Gavin reviewed briefly 
the achievements of the railways in increasing efficiency, 
while professional critics were ranting about lack of rail- 
way progress. ns 

“Government estimates of railway traffic incident to 
the national defense are continually being revised up- 
ward,” Mr. Gavin said. “With the withdrawal of steam- 
ships from intercoastal service, traffic which has been 
moving between the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards by 
steamship has become the responsibility of the railroads. 

“On the Iron Range in northern Minnesota, we are 
hauling iron ore as fast as the lake boats can take it away. 
The Great Northern alone will move close to 25,000,000 
tons of iron ore this year, which is nearly one-third of 
all the iron ore that will be used in the furnaces of the 
steel industry this year. The situation may be “tight. 
Doubtless there will be times when some forbearance will 
have to be exercised. Obviously, the situation calls for 
an “all-out” job—our maximum efforts, all of our in- 
genuity, perfect co-ordination, and the fullest co-opera- 
tion between the railways and the shippers. 

“Vet, in the face of all this, and despite the fact that 
the whole productive effort of the great industries of the 
United States depends upon speedy, efficient railway 
transportation, a responsible government official proposes 
that the railway industry transfer 100,000 of its best me- 
chanics to other defense industries. I suppose we should 
accept this astounding suggestion as a tribute to our ° 
ability to perform miracles—but we really aren't that 
good !” 
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Truckers Try to 
Merge Once More 


Large operators along Atlan- 
tic seek to combine —Simi- 
lar move last year failed 


Eight large common carrier truck lines 
operating along the Atlantic seaboard from 
Florida to Maine applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on July 25 for 
authority to merge their operations and 
properties into one company, to be known 
as Associated Transport, Inc. All of the 
companies involved were among the group 
of 56 highway carriers whose plan to con- 
solidate into a combine capitalized at $22,- 
543,656, under the name of Transport Com- 
pany of New York, was rejected by the 
commission in November, 1940, details of 
which were given in the Railway Age of 
January 4, 1941, page 120. 

The eight lines involved in the applica- 
tion operate a total of 3,320 motor vehicles 
and employ between 6,000 and 7,000 per- 
sons. In order to avoid a repetition of 
the methods of financing which met with 
I. C. C. disapproval in the Transport case, 
the petition informs the commission that 
the negotiations were initiated and con- 
ducted by the operating lines themselves 
rather than by promoters. Also, it is 
pointed out that no intangible assets will 
be included in the new capitalization; no 
outside banking interests will be em- 
ployed, and only a limited amount of stock 
will be offered to the public. 

The eight companies participating in the 
merger are: Horton Motor Lines, Inc., of 
Charlotte, N. C.; Barnwell Brothers, Inc., 
of Burlington, N. C.; Southeastern Motor 
Lines, Inc., Bristol, Va.; Transportation, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; McCarthy Freight Sys- 
tem, Inc., Taunton, Mass.; Consolidated 
Motor Lines, Inc., Hartford, Conn.; M. 
Moran Transportation Lines, Inc.; Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; and Arrow Carrier Corpora- 
tion, Paterson, N. J. 

Specifically, Associated Transport, Inc., 
asks the commission for authority to issue 
60,000 shares of six per cent cumulative 
Preferred stock of a par value of $100 a 
share, 15,000 shares of which will be sold 
to the public to provide working capital, 
and 700,000 shares of common stock of a 
par value of $1 a share. Thus, the new 
company will have a capitalization of $6,- 
700,000. 

Under the plan, each operating company 
would exchange all of its capital stock for 
the preferred and common stock. Each 
company would receive four-fifths of its 
net worth in preferred and, in addition, 





H. C. Couch Passes 


Harvey C. Couch, chairman of 
the board of the Kansas City South- 
ern and the Louisiana & Arkansas, 
died at Couchwood, his summer 
home near Hot Springs, Ark., on 
July 30 after a year’s illness. 











would also get common based on net earn- 
ings. 

The president of Associated Transport, 
Inc., is B. M. Seymour (who was also 
president of the ill-fated Transport Com- 
pany); while H. D. Horton, president of 
Horton Motor Lines, Inc., will head the 
board of directors. 

The petition states that “substantial 
economies and increased efficiency” will 
result from the combination, and goes on 
to declare that the new arrangement “will 
result in improved motor freight move- 
ment favorably affecting the shipping pub- 
lic, will promote safe and sound economic 
conditions in transportation, and will aid 
and contribute to the progress of the na- 
tional defense program.” 


War Department Purchases 
Rail Equipment 


Purchases of railroad equipment for the 
War Department by The Quartermaster 
General during the fiscal year ended July 
1 amounted to $2,994,991, according to a 
statement released this week. This figure 
compares with purchases during the entire 
10-year pre-emergency period from 1930 
through 1939 of only $179,988. 

The 1940-41 report, itemizing rail equip- 
ment purchased during the year, shows an 
expenditure of $1,026,395 for 65 gasoline- 
driven 20-ton locomotives. Other locomo- 
tives purchased were two 100-ton, three 
60-ton, 10 45-ton, two 30-ton and two 20- 
ton units. In addition, the year’s acquisi- 
tions include 260 tank cars, two railroad 
hospital unit cars and 19 25-ton locomotive 
cranes. 

The major portion of the railroad equip- 
ment purchased by The Quartermaster 
Corps is used in government-owned yards 
of facilities serving military camps, posts, 
stations and depots for moving cars where 
this can be done either more speedily or 
at less cost than with equipment owned 
by common carriers, or where the use of 
railroad-owned equipment would interfere 
with the handling of civilian traffic, it was 
pointed out. The locomotive cranes are 
used to unload heavy items such as combat 
tanks, automobiles, structural steel, etc. 
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ATA Wants Rate 
Probe Continued 


Seems to think inquiry may 
hold r. r. rates at high level, 
thereby helping trucks 


The American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to deny a petition filed last 
week by the Association of American Rail- 
roads seeking to have the commission in- 
definitely postpone its general class rate 
investigation in Docket Nos. 28300 and 
28310, details of which were given in last 
week’s issue. 

After asking that the proceeding be con- 
ducted to a final disposition, the A. T. A. 
informs the commission that “the malad- 
justment in -classification and class rates, 
as well as the continuing whittling and 
sharp-shooting by the rail carriers in vari- 
ous sections of the country, can only be 
remedied and corrected in general rate and 
classification investigations such as these 
proceedings, and if a moratorium in rate 
and classification changes such as that re- 
quested in the petition is to be made, then 
in fairness and equity the commission also 
should announce and enforce a moratorium 
upon the continued activities of the peti- 
tioning rail carriers with respect to rate 
and classification changes, having for their 
objectives the elimination or impairment of 
motor carrier competition.” 

The A. T. A. petition also points out 
that for many years the motor carriers 
have labored under an “unfair and unjust” 
relationship with the railroads under the 
present freight classifications and class 
rates, in that the rail carriers are handling 
a large volume of traffic in articles which 
constitute the bulk of motor carrier traffic, 
at rates which “are far less than the cost 
to the rail carriers of providing transporta- 
tion therefor.” 

Furthermore, the petition continues, the 
rail carriers in many cases are further re- 
ducing these charges in an effort “to seri- 
ously impair, if not destroy, motor carrier 
competition.” The effect of these adjust- 
ments, it continues, is detrimental in two 
respects, namely: (1) It puts an unfair, 
unjust, and unlawful burden upon shippers 
of carload freight; and (2) It is designed 
to, and in time may, deprive the public of 
a substantial part of the motor carrier 
service they now enjoy. 

After telling the commission that both 
itself and the I. C. C. have spent thou- 
sands of dollars in the preparation of ex- 
hibits in the case, the A. T. A. petition 

(Continued on page 216) 
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New Names for 


Transport Board 

Smith is lefton, while Webb of 

Ky. and Childe of Neb. take 
places of West and Coy 


President Roosevelt, on July 24, sent to 
the Senate the nominations of C. E. Childe, 
of Omaha, Neb., and Robert E. Webb, 
chairman of the Kentucky Railroad Com- 
mission, to be members of the Transporta- 
tion Study Board called for in the Trans- 





R. E. Webb 


portation Act of 1940, and withdrew the 
nomination of Charles West, former mem- 
ber of Congress from Ohio, and former 
Under-Secretary of the Interior. Since Mr. 
Roosevelt had already withdrawn the name 
of Wayne Coy of Indiana, who was orig- 
inally selected as chairman of the board, 
details of which were given in the Railway 
Age of March 29, page 565, and May 3, 
page 769, only the name of Nelson Lee 
Smith, chairman of the New Hampshire 
Public Service Commission, remains to be 
considered with the names of Mr. Childe 
and Mr. Webb. 

The nominations of Mr. Smith and Mr. 
West have been pending before the Senate 
interstate commerce committee since March 
29, but no action has been taken. Reports 
have circulated from time to time that var- 
ious sectional interests, including the South- 
ern states, had opposed the nominations on 
the ground that the South was not repre- 
sented on the board, and it was predicted 
in some quarters that both Mr. West’s and 
Mr. Smith’s names might be withdrawn by 
the President and an entirely new slate 
substituted. Instead, Mr. Roosevelt has 
seen fit to name men for only the two va- 
cancies caused by the withdrawal of Mr. 
Coy’s and Mr. West’s nominations. 

Another evidence that there might be 
considerable Congressional opposition to 
Senate ratification of the original board was 
revealed when Congress twice this session 
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failed to appropriate any funds for it. In 
the first instance, the Senate included a 
$50,000 appropriation for the board in a 
deficiency bill, but the Senate-House Con- 
ferees eliminated it on March 25, after the 
House conferees had taken the position that 
there had been no Bureau of the Budget re- 
quest for the money and that no hearings 
had been held on the matter. Later, on 
June 4, President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress for $100,000 for the board, but the 
House appropriations committee failed to 
report out the item. Although the commit- 
tee gave no reason for its action, it was 
understood that its members took the posi- 
tion that there was no need to appropriate 
money for the board as long as its mem- 
bers had not received Senate confirmation. 

Mr. Childe, a transportation counsel at 
Omaha, was born in Lincoln, Neb., in 1887, 
and was in the employ of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy as station helper, 
telegraph operator, and clerk from 1900 to 
1906. He was then traffic manager of the 
Sunderland Brothers Company, Omaha, 
from 1906 until 1912, when he left to be- 
come assistant manager of the traffic 
bureau of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce. He held this position from 1912 
until 1914. From 1914 to 1917 he was 
commissioner of the Sioux City Traffic 
Bureau, and from 1918 until 1934 was 
manager of the traffic bureau of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Childe en- 
tered private practice as a transportation 
counsel on July 1. 1934. From 1926 to 
1928 he was president of the National In- 
dustriai Traffic League, and has been chair- 
man of its Highway Transportation Com- 
mittee; at present he is a member of the 
league’s Executive Committee, its board ot 
directors, its Inland Waterways committee, 
and its special committee on Transporta- 
tions Costs and Accounting. He is also 
chairman of the Traffic committee of the 
Mississippi Valley Association, having 
held the position since 1931. 

Mr. Webb is a lawyer, and was born in 
Mayfield, Ky., May 25, 1903. He served in 
the Kentucky legislature in 1933, was elect- 
ed to the state commission in November, 
1935, and was re-elected for a second term 
in November, 1939. While he has had no 
experience on the practical side of trans- 
portation, his period of service with the 
Kentucky Commission has won him a repu- 
tation as a hard worker and a conscientious 
public servant. 


“"Mon-Con” Gives 10-Cent Boost to 
Trainmen 


The Monongahela Connecting agreed on 
July 12 to increase the basic pay of its 
conductors, brakemen and switchmen 10 
cents an hour, effective retroactively to 
May 16. The pay rise follows extensive 
mediation proceedings which broke down 
late in June but were resumed shortly after 
a strike threat was made public. 

The increase affects some 300 employees, 
all of whom are represented by the Order 
of Railway Conductors. The union had 
originally asked for a wage increase of 
15 per cent, but later modified its demand 
to 12 cents an hour and still later to 10 
cents. The Monongahela Connecting is a 
terminal and switching road owned by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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West'n RRs Still 
Want Their Cars 


Kendall warns that pressure is 
still on —Asks for strict 
embargo observance 


After pointing out that the eastern and 
southeastern railroads have done a good 
job in returning western box cars to home 
territory for the grain movement, W. C. 
Kendall, chairman of the Car Service Di- 
vision, Association of American Railroads, 
in a letter to these carriers, warns them 
that since Special Car Order 43, requiring 
such a return, was canceled, “there has 
been a marked reduction in the return of 
western box cars. through gateway 
points.” 

“Temporarily,” writes Mr. Kendall, “this 
might be expected as a reaction to the 
rigid control heretofore exercised, but 
warning must be given that the necessities 
of the western railroads still are urgent, 
and we will be obliged to insist on a con- 
tinuance of a proper control of the use of 
western cars to insure their continued 
prompt return to home territory. Atten- 
tion is particularly directed to the follow- 
ing ownerships whose requirements are par- 
ticularly heavy on account of serving the 
territory now harvesting a near record 
crop of spring wheat and a heavy produc- 
tion of other small grains: Chicago & 
North Western; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Chicago Great Western; Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; Great Northern; 
Minneapolis & St. Louis; Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Northern 
Pacific; and Union Pacific. 

Mr. Kendall emphasizes the fact in his 
letter that the grain movement to date has 
been handled, both in the west and in the 
east, in complete fulfillment of the rail- 
roads’ promise to supply cars “for every 
bushel of grain that can be unloaded 
promptly.” He goes on to say that not 
only has the new crop been moved to date 
without “a trace of difficulty” but in addi- 
tion 63,000,000 bushels (about 40,000 car- 
loads) of old wheat and upwards of 20,- 
000,000 bushels of old corn, all owned by 
the government, have been transferred to 
other storage points to make space for the 
accommodation of the new crop. 

“Unfortunately, by reason of the exhaus- 
tion of public storage facilities,’ he con- 
tinues, “it has been necessary to restrict 
loading of grain to numerous markets, in- 
cluding in the spring wheat territory Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, where the new crop 
is only just beginning to move. This un- 
precedented condition is brought about by 
causes with which the railroads are in no 
way involved, and we are continuing to 
promise that ‘cars will be supplied for 
every bushel of grain that can be unloaded 
promptly.’ The magnificent record made 
by eastern and southeastern roads in re- 
turning western box cars to home terri- 
tory proves that reliance can be placed 
upon continued intelligent handling of the 
box car supply to meet sectional require- 
ments.” 

Mr. Kendall concludes his letter by ask- 
(Continued on page 214) 
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6 Months N. O. I. 
Was $433,538,408 


4.07 per cent return compares 
with 2.32 per cent in same 
period last year 


Class I railroads of the United States 
in the first six months of 1941 had earn- 
ings (net railway operating income) of 
$433,538,408, before interest and rentals, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics of the Association of American 
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of $225,646,899, before interest and rentals, 


a return of 3.97 per cent. In the first six 
months of 1940, their corresponding earn- 


ings were $157,698,557 or 2.81 per cent, 


and in the same period in 1930 they were 
$215,790,724 or 4.06 per cent. Operating 
revenues of the Class I roads in the East- 
ern district in the six months totaled $1,- 
220,345,353, an increase of 20.2 per cent 
compared with the same period in 1940, 
but a decrease of 9.3 per cent compared 
with the first six months in 1930. Operat- 
ing expenses totaled $829,050,339, an in- 
crease of 13.6 per cent above 1940 but a 
decrease of 18.3 per cent under 1930. The 
June net in the Eastern district was $49,- 
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Railroads. This was at the annual rate 
of return of 4.07 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment. The corresponding earn- 
ings in the first six months of 1940 were 
$245,523,110 or 2.32 per cent, and in the 
same period in 1930 were $369,416,251 or 
3.46 per cent. 

Class I railroads in June, 1941, had 
earnings, before interest and rentals, of 
$93,261,372 or 4.31 per cent, compared 
with $48,090,785 or 2.24 per cent in June, 
1940, and $67,683,471 or 3.27 per cent in 
June, 1930. 

Total operating revenues in the first six 
months of 1941 totaled $2,424,423,816, com- 
pared with $1,996,380,301 in the same pe- 
riod in 1940, and $2,658,254,307 in the 
first six months of 1930, an increase of 
21.4 per cent in 1941 above 1940, but 8.8 
per cent below 1930. Operating expenses 
amounted to $1,678,348,896, compared with 
$1,497,850,400 in the corresponding period 
in 1940, and $2,048,678,522 in the same pe- 
riod in 1930—12.1 per cent above the for- 
mer, but 18.1 per cent below the like 
period in 1930. 

Class I roads in the first six months of 
1941 paid $247,559,836 in taxes, compared 
with $188,537,641 in the same period in 
1940, and $177,366,289 in the same period 
in 1930. For June alone, the tax bill 
amounted to $51,524,992, an increase of 
$17,832,529 or 52.9 per cent above June, 
1940. Ten Class I roads failed to earn 
expenses and taxes in the first six months, 
of which five were in the Eastern district, 
one in-the Southern district, and four in 
the Western district. 

Operating revenues for June totaled 
$455,022,723 compared with $344, 952,789 in 
June, 1940, and $439,377,179 in June, 1930. 
Operating expenses totaled $298,932,432 
compared with $252,507,423 in 1940, and 
$330,732,585 in June, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district had 
earnings in the first six months of 1941 


359,978, compared with $30,634,069 in June, 
1940, and $38,056,351 in June, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Southern district 
had earnings in the six months of $67,359,- 
860, before interest and rentals, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 4.33 per 
cent. In the same period in 1940, their 
corresponding earnings were $33,645,621, a 
return of 2.17 per cent, and in the same 


1930 period they were $42,941,024 or 2.64 | 


per cent. Operating revenues in the six 
months in the Southern district totaled 
$328,201,590, an increase of 23.2 per cent 
compared with the same period in 1940, 
but a decrease of 4.1 per cent compared 
with the same 1930 period. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $221,444,293, an increase of 
9.5 per cent above the same period in 1940, 
but a decrease of 18.2 per cent under the 
same period in 1930. Class I roads in the 
Southern district for June had earnings of 
$11,572,497, before interest and_ rentals, 
compared with $3,816,727 in June, 1940, 
and $4,045,590 in June 1930. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the six months had earnings of $140,531,- 
649, before interest and rentals, a return 
of 4.10 per cent. In the same period of 
1940 their corresponding earnings were 
$54,178,932, or a return of 1.59 per cent, 
and in 1930 they were $110,684,503 or 2.97 
per cent. Operating revenues in the West- 
ern district in the six months totaled 
$875,876,873, an increase of 22.6 per cent 
above the same period in 1940, but a de- 
crease of 9.8 per cent below the same 1930 
period. Operating expenses totaled $627,- 
854,264, an increase of 10.9 per cent com- 
pared with the first six months in 1940, 
but a decrease of 17.7 per cent compared 
with the same period in 1930. For June 
alone, the Class I roads in the Western 
district had earnings of $32,328,897, before 
interest and rentals, compared with $13,- 
639,989 in June, 1940, and $25,581,530 in 
June, 1930. 


Robertson Raps 
RR Managements 


Belabors Dunn and tells in- 
dustry what's wrong with 
it—Writes prescription 


The railroads, it seems, are suffering 
from “too much observation car manage- 
ment. The brass hats sit out on the rear 
platform too much when they should be 
up in the cab. They have been seeing too 
much of where they have been and not 
enough of where they are going.” Such is 
a part of the detailed diagnosis put upon 
the industry by D. B. Robertson, president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, in a “release”, about 7,500 
words long, issued on July 28. In the main, 
the statement is aimed at justifying the 
demands of the railway labor organizations 
for largely increased wages, and for the 
retention of the recent interpretations of 
the working rules—but there is more than 
that to the document. It is a detailed reve- 
lation of the social philosophy of the 
writer; and discloses a multitude of his 
likes and dislikes. 

Prominent among the latter is Samuel 
O. Dunn, editor of this paper. As a matter 
of fact, some nine of the 32 pages of the 
“release” (including the first seven thereof) 
are devoted to castigating Railway Age and 
its editor. This publication has earned 
Mr. Robertson’s displeasure by failing, 
among other of its alleged shortcomings, 
to agree with his contention that the rail-, 
roads call on the federal government to 
supply their rolling stock for them. His 
view is that the carriers should take the 
earnings, which might otherwise maintain 
carrier solvency and sustain their credit 
so that they can purchase their own rolling 
stock, and distribute such earnings in 
higher wages to employees. 

Like the Railway Age and other ex- 
ponents of fundamental economic principles, 
Mr. Robertson believes that “without an 
ever-increasing production of goods and 
services, the standard of living must in- 
evitably fall.” Unlike them, however, he 
does not appear to believe that such ex- 
pansion of production requires that benefits 
of increased efficiency be passed on to 
consumers in lower prices, to enable them 
(especially those who have no unionism 
to increase their “purchasing power”) to 
absorb the increased production. Rather, 
it appears to be his opinion that the bene- 
fits of greater industrial efficiency should 
be largely absorbed in increased wages to 
that minority of the community which 
constitutes organized labor. It is not just 
an offset to increases in the cost of living 
which railway labor is seeking, “but some- 
thing considerably more.” 

“Railroads,” he insists, must not be 
“machines for grinding out interest and 
dividends and using the vitals of men for 
fuel” —a _ contention which may prove 
puzzling to those security holders who, 
with the figures to support them, have 
been objecting, in substance, to the very 
opposite condition. That is, that the 
“carriers have become machines for grind- 
ing out wages, using the substance of the 
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security owners for fuel.” Mr. Robertson 
also decries the decline in railway employ- 
ment, without emphasizing the part that 
increased wage rates have played in that 
outcome. However, at another point in 
his statement, he does praise increased 
mechanization, and credits organized labor 
with having induced it by its pressure on 
wage levels. 

The working rules (otherwise known 
as “featherbeds”)—railway security holders 
will possibly be somewhat surprised to 
read—are a “protection” to them because 
they “prod management to make a more 
efficient use of the security owners’ prop- 
erty.” These rules, Mr. Robertson ex- 
plains, “were evolved under actual work- 
ing conditions.” He does not add, how- 
ever, that the interpretation of these rules 
has been left, by union insistence, to per- 
sons far removed from “actual working 
conditions.” 

Carefully selected quotations are given 
from Railway Age’s series of articles on 
competitive rate-making, in an effort to 
draw therefrom support for reflections 
upon the competence of railway manage- 
ment—while the central thesis of the 
series (the maintenance of low costs in 
railroad service, and the carrying down ot 
such costs into rates which will maintain 
railroad traffic and employment) is ne- 
glected. 

In general terms, Mr. Robertson ac- 
knowledges the “rights of capital,” but, 
specifically, he appears to believe that the 
return that railway investments have 
earned during the past decade is more than 
adequate, for he questions “the right ot 
invested capital to full participation when 
we consider that labor is already inade- 
quately paid.” Capital is the residual 
claimant, he says in substance; it gets 
what is left after necessary expenses and 
a “fair and honest price for labor” (Mr. 
Robertson being the judge) has been de- 
ducted. If the residuum left for capital is 
unsatisfactory, then that is the fault ot 
management which consists of “entrenched 
senility,” is “shortsighted”, contains “dead- 
wood,” and seeks to shove labor “back into 
the dark days of godless industrialism.” 
Some unnamed managers, however, are 
excepted from these characterizations, but 
not those who deal with labor; here the 
railroads ought to take on “a higher type 
of talent” than they have so far employed. 

Also in general terms, Mr. Robertson 
concedes that “we all must assume more and 
more social responsibilities.” But the chief 
responsibility of labor, which we are told 
“constitutes the preponderant proportion 
of the public (sic), appears to be to main- 
tain wages and to jack up management for 
its shortcomings. This latter duty, Mr. 
Robertson does not shirk in this pronounce- 
ment—and he hints that organized labor in 
future will continue to bear bravely, and 
indeed with zest, this added burden. - 

The implication is that the increase in 
unit output which has occurred per rail- 
road employee is ascribable principally 
to “increased efficiency” of employees—in- 
creased investment and greater managerial 
skill and experience apparently not being 
contributors worthy of larger, or even 
existing compensation. Statistics of aver- 
age earnings of railway labor are cited 
which include 129,927 employees in 1939 
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who earned less than $50 in the entire 
year ; and generalizations from such figures 
are used to convey an impression that they 
are typical annual railway wages. This 
table excludes, also, all earnings in excess 
of $3,600 a year, further indicating its ac- 
curacy as a reflection of actual railway 
wages. 


Half of Aluminum Plant to Be 
Owned by U. S. 


Plans are now under way by OPM 
which will expand the facilities for the 
production of aluminum to more than four 
times the capacity available at the out- 
break of the European war. Nearly half 
of these facilities will be owned by the 
United States Government. In 1939— 
when the Aluminum Company of America 
was the sole producer of primary alumi- 
num—its total annual production was 327 
million pounds. This company, alone, has 
under way a program of expansion which 
will have increased its annual capacity to 
720 million pounds by the middle of 1942. 

The plants which are now projected to 
be owned by the government will raise 
the total national capacity for aluminum 
production to 1,400 million pounds when 
they have been completed. Three of these 
plants, with an aggregate capacity of 340 
million pounds, will be operated by the 
Aluminum Company of America. One of 
these is located in Arkansas; one in the 
Bonneville-Grand Coulee area, and the 
third in Massena, N. Y. One plant at 
Spokane, Wash., with a capacity of 60 
million pounds, will be operated by the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co.; one of 100 
million pounds’ capacity at Listerhill, Ala., 
will be operated by the Reynolds Metals 
Company; one of 70 million pounds at Los 
Angeles, Calif., by the Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass Co., and one of 30 million pounds 
at Tacoma, Wash., by the Olin Corpora- 
tion. 


Railroads Increase Iron Ore Stock 
Pile 

Reports from the four principal ore- 
handling railroads through the week ended 
July 19, showed that they have loaded 
into boats at the upper lake ports this 
season a total of 34,531,995 gross tons of 
iron ore as compared with 22,926,165 tons 
during the corresponding period in 1940, 
or an increase of 11,605,830 tons, according 
to an item appearing in the transportation 
section of the July 29 issue of “Defense,” 
the weekly publication of the Office for 
Emergency Management. 

On the basis that the four roads handle 
93 per cent of the total ore moving via 
the Great Lakes, as was indicated by the 
monthly figures through the end of June, 
it is estimated that through July 19, more 
than 37,000,000 tons of ore have been 
moved as compared to 24,000,000 during 
the corresponding period in 1940. 

According to the report of the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association, the con- 
sumption by furnaces of iron ore to July 1, 
totaled 3,681,000 tons, an increase of 9,- 
350,000 tons over the consumption during 
the corresponding period in 1940. Despite 
this increased consumption, it was pointed 
out, the increased volume of movement 
brought about by the early opening of 
navigation and continued maximum use of 
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the lake fleet has resulted in a stock pile, 
July 1, more than 3,000,000 tons greater 
than on the corresponding date in 1940. In 
the past two months the ore movement has 
been sufficient to take care of current needs 
and at the same time add in excess of 4,- 
500,000 tons each month to the stock pile, 
which is built up during the season of 
navigation to take care of needs during the 
winter when the lakes are not open, the 
report concludes. 


Eastman Asks Wheeler to Defer 
Senate Inquiry 


Chairman Eastman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has written to 
Chairman Wheeler of the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee asking that the 
committee take no action on Senator Mc- 
Nary’s (Republican of Oregon) Senate 
Resolution 141 providing for an investi- 
gation by the committee of “the need for 
the desirability of federal regulation of 
sizes and weights of commercial motor 
vehicles” until such a time as the com- 
mission has submitted the results of its 
own investigation on that subject to Con- 
gress. Details of Senator McNary’s reso- 
lution were set out in the Railway Age of 
July 12, page 66. 

Chairman Eastman told Senator Wheeler 
that the commission’s investigation is 
nearly completed and that a preliminary 
draft is now being considered by the com- 
mission. He went on to say that the com- 
mission hopes to submit the report to Con- 
gress in the near future, and he added that 
“we know that it will be most informative.” 
It was Mr. Eastman’s belief that the Sen- 
ate committee would be in a better posi- 
tion to determine whether a further in- 
vestigation is necessary after it has had an 
opportunity to review the commission's 
findings. 

Mr. Eastman apologized for the slow- 
ness of the commission in getting the re- 
port ready by informing Mr. Wheeler that 
“the commission has endeavored to exped- 
ite the investigation in every possible way. 
but it was found necessary to cover his- 
torical, technical, and legal topics of great 
scope and difficulty and to give those di- 
rectly concerned an opportunity to express 
their views. It has been, therefore, a time- 
consuming undertaking.” 


Commission Rejects Stewart's Rate 
Resolution 


Chairman Eastman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has written a let- 
ter to Chairman Wheeler of the Senate 
interstate commerce committee informing 
him that the commission’s legislative com- 
mittee opposes the adoption of Senate Joint 
Resolution 90, introduced by Senator 
Stewart, Democrat of Tennessee, which 
seeks to equalize freight charges on de- 
fense materials. Details of the resolution, 
which would provide payments from the 
U. S. Treasury for the purpose of equaliz- 
ing, as between the different territories or 
regions of the United States, freight 
charges for the transportation of defense 
materials during the existence of the 
emergency, were set out in the Railway 
Age of July 19, page 132. 

“The administrative burden imposed by 
the bill would be very great,’ wrote Mr. 
Eastman. “Thousands of claims would 
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no doubt be received, and the labor of 
filing, acknowledging receipt, and passing 
upon them would require large additions to 
personnel and office facilities. Even though 
many of the claims were found to be 
without merit, as no doubt would be the 
case, the labor of investigating them would 
be much the same as for those found to 
be valid.” 

“It would be well, also, before consider- 
ing any such legislation,” he concluded, 
“to ascertain the plan or plans followed by 
the government in awarding contracts for 
‘defense materials.’ We are not informed 
on that subject, but it is quite possible that 
methods are employed which, in some 
way, make allowances for differences in 
freight rates so that the producers are not 
penalized thereby. To put it concisely, it 
is quite possible that differences in freight 
rates are absorbed by the government.” 


Barriger Resigns R. F. C. Position 


John W. Barriger, III, has resigned as 
chief of the railroad division, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, to become asso- 
ciated with the Western Carriers Confer- 
ence Committee at Chicago, IIl., according 
to an announcement by Jesse Jones, Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, on July 26. W. 
W. Sullivan, who has been associated with 
the railroad division of the R. F. C. since 
February, 1932, has been named acting chief 
of the division to succeed Mr. Barriger. 
Mr. Barriger was appointed chief of the 
railroad division of the R. F. C. on May 
22, 1933, and has served continuously to 
this time. . 

John Walker Barriger, III, was born on 
December 3, 1899, at Dallas, Tex., and his 
study of railroad problems began in his 
early youth which was spent in St. Louis, 
Mo. In 1917 he entered railroad service 
as a shop hand at the Pennsylvania’s Al- 
toona works. In the autumn of that year 
he matriculated at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, being granted a leave of 
absence from the railroad for this purpose. 
In subsequent summers throughout his col- 
lege years he also worked for the Pennsyl- 
vania in the engineering department, tak- 
ing leaves of absence during school months. 
Mr. Barriger was graduated from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1921 
and thereafter served on the engineering 
corps of the P. R. R.’s Toledo division 
and in the following year he was assigned 
for a time on special duty at Polk street 
station, Chicago. Following a few months 
service with the transportation inspector 
of the Toledo division, he spent a period 
of six months in Chicago on the staff of 
the Northwestern region edition of the 
Pennsylvania News. 

From 1922, to October, 1924, Mr. Bar- 
riger was a transportation apprentice, in 
which capacity he had a wide variety of 
service in yards, roundhouses, freight 
houses, car distribution, accident investiga- 
tions, marine work, ticket offices, railway 
mail service and train service. He served 
as a member of the railroad’s parcel post 
committee appointed by General Atterbury 
at the suggestion of Colonel Paul Hender- 
son, then Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, which made an intensive study of the 
handling of this class of traffic. Follow- 
ing the completion of his apprenticeship 
course, Mr. Barriger served as transporta- 
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tion inspector and on the staffs of the 
superintendent of passenger transportation 
and superintendent of stations and transfers. 
In 1926-27 he was assistant yardmaster at 
Altoona and for a time served on special 
duty for the chief of passenger transporta- 
tion. 

In September, 1927, he entered the sta- 
tistical department of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
New York. In October, 1929, he became 
associated with the investment house of 
Calvin Bullock and was vice-president in 
active charge of International Carriers, 
Ltd., an investment trust organized by Mr. 
Bullock, until his affiliation with the R. F. 
C. During the time he was with the R. 
F. C., Mr. Barriger was active in railroad 
reorganization work and was_ recently 
named a director of the reorganized Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois to represent the in- 
terests of the R. F. C. in that carrier. 

Mr. Sullivan began his railroad career 
in 1902 as a messenger boy with the Mis- 
souri Pacific, but moved to the Chicago 
Great Western in 1909 to serve as station 
agent and traveling auditor. He continued 
in service with the C. G. W. until the car- 
riers were taken over by the government 
during World War I, advancing to the 
position of chief traveling auditor. After 
serving during the period of government 
control on the staff of the Director Gen- 
eral, Mr. Sullivan returned to the C. G. 
W. to continue his duties as chief travel- 
ing auditor until 1932, when he left the 
carrier to take up his work in the railroad 
division of the R. F. C. 


Army Moves 12 Million Men in 
12-Month Period 


Movement of a constantly mounting 
passenger traffic load resulted in rail trans- 
port by the Army of more than 1% mil- 
lion officers and men during the 12-month 
period ending July 1, it was announced 
by the War Department this week. The 
office of the Quartermaster General, re- 
porting routing and equipment for the 
1940-41 fiscal year, says that a total of 
1,534,981 men were routed on 4,266 special 
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trains during the year without change in 
schedules or the cancellation of any serv- 
ices provided by the rail carriers for ci- 
vilian accommodation. 

Handling of the 1940-41 volume of 
military rail traffic required the movement 
of 25,197 sleeping cars, 14,629 coaches, 
4,408 baggage cars, 3,110 additional bag- 
gage cars used as kitchens, 518 box cars, 
533 stock cars, 1,068 flat and gondola cars 
and 5 diners, it was pointed out. “The 
ease with which the troop movement was 
accomplished under demands of the Na- 
tional Emergency reflected the full co- 
ordination between the War Department 
and the railways of America,” declared 
the Quartermaster General. 

The movement of troops by rail during 
the year represents a large increase over 
the 17,513 officers and men transported 
by rail in 1937, or the 7,887 transported in 
1938, it was observed. The only other 
recent large-scale emergency since World 
War days in which the Quartermaster 
Corps has been required to test its ability 
to speedily handle a large traffic volume 
was the movement of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps starting in 1933. From 
May -1933 to June 30, 1940, the routing and 
assembly of equipment were arranged for 
876,306 officers, enlisted men and members 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Club Meeting 


The Railway Business Association will 
hold its annual meeting and dinner at the 
Stevens hotel, Chicago, on November 13. 


“Buy Coal Now” Poster Is Issued 


The United States Bituminous Coal 
Consumers’ Counsel’s office in Washington, 
D. C., has issued an attractive “Buy Coal 
Now” poster which it is asking railroads 
to display on their property throughout 
the country. Copies have already made 
their appearance on U. S. Mail trucks and 
other government vehicles in Washington. 

The only text on the poster reads: 
“Clear the tracks and help defense. Buy 
coal now—at summer prices.” These lines 
are set over an aerial view of a large coal 
assembly yard. Copies of the poster may 
be obtained from the U. S. Bituminous 
Coal Consumers’ Counsel, P. O. Box 43, 
Washington, D. C. 


A. A. R. Advises Carriers on Use 
of Passenger Equipment 


The Association of American Railroads 
has recommended to. its member roads the 
nation-wide elimination of duplicating pas- 
senger service and the discontinuance of all 
unnecessary trains as a means of conserv- 
ing equipment to handle record troop move- 
ments and civilian travel. The recommen- 
dations were contained in a letter from 
J. J. Pelley, president of the A. A. R., to 
the chief executives of all member roads. 

Mr. Pelley’s recommendation followed a 
warning from Ralph Budd, transportation 
member of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission to the effect that the carriers 
are confronted with the necessity of taking 
this action if they are to successfully cope 
with prospective passenger traffic. 

Mr. Budd declared that information now 
available indicates that practically all rail- 
road passenger cars are needed to handle 
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the current service, and that in 1942 troop 
movements will be from 40 to 100 per cent 
greater than during 1941. Furthermore he 
pointed out that no priorities have been 
issued covering material for building addi- 
tional passenger cars. He also said that 
the building of freight equipment would 
have to come first in the railroads’ equip- 
ment acquisition program. 

In accordance with Mr. Budd’s advice, 
President Pelley has asked that all roads 
immediately take the following steps to: 

1. Discontinue passenger trains that are 
unnecessary. 

2. Eliminate duplicate competitive service 
in excess of needs to the public. 

3. Eliminate unnecessary light passenger 
trains and duplicate schedules. 

4. Apply promptly to state commissions 
for permission to abandon service shown by 
analysis to be unnecessary. 

The A. A. R. will follow up these recom- 
mendations with specific proposals to some 
of the major railroad systems where dup- 
licating competitive services could be elim- 
inated or arrangements made to stagger 
trains. 


Council Bluffs to Have Third 
Celebration 


Council Bluffs, Iowa, will hold its Third 
Annual Railroad Celebration on September 
14. This celebration has been sponsored 
each year by the Nonpareil, a newspaper of 
that city, and has been supported by the 
railroads and their employees in Council 
Bluffs and adjacent territory. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 26 totaled 897,399 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on July 31. This was a decrease 
of 1,971 cars, or 0.2 of one per cent below 
the preceding week, but an increase of 
179,361 cars, or 25 per cent above the 
comparable week in 1940, and an increase 
of 241,868 cars, or 36.9 per cent above the 
same week in 1939, 

As reported in last week’s issue, load- 
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ings of revenue freight for the week ended 
July 19 totaled 899,370 cars, and the sum- 
mary for that week, compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, July 19 











Districts 1941 1940 1939 
Une eae 190,951 148,905 134,120 
Allegheny ..... 198,972 157,583 127122 
Pocahontas .... 59,467 48,134 46,759 
Southern ...... 116,807 94,752 91,604 
Northwestern .. 148,501 124,641 102,185 
Central Western 130,413 110,769 103,963 
Southwestern .. 54,259 45,676 45,912 
Total Western 

Districts .... 333;175 281,086 252,060 
Total All Roads 899,370 730,460 651,665 
Commodities 
Grain and grain 
products 61,396 53,179 46,389 
Live stock . 9,414 10,568 11,574 
“O'S en 167,956 120,986 107,265 
Gee 13,295 10,416 6,098 
Forest products 44,774 34,315 32,522 
SS are 81,289 70,914 42,596 
Merchandise l.c.]. 154,680 147,941 152,310 
Miscellaneous .. 366,566 282,141 252,911 
Pay 49. 665055 899,370 730,460 651,665 
UE aa oe 876,165 736,783 669,888 
RODS ce<e 740,493 637,169 555,152 
UMC. ZB vo c:s os 908,664 752,647 661,404 
WEE 2h % cists 885,558 728,493 638,534 





Cumulative Total, 


29 Weeks ... 22,362,456 19,018,947 17,140,505 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended July 19 totaled 62,867, as compared 
with 63,128 in the preceding week and 
57,125 in the corresponding week last year, 
according to the weekly statement of the 


-. Dominion --Bureau of .Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


July 19, 1941 ........ 62,867 30,401 
Maly 12; VOGT: oes sie 0 63,128 26,554 
yay SL | BE aa ere 56,938 28,775 
My 20, S980) 0660 55106 57,125 23,875 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
yay LOSS, LCS ae 1,680,673 846,006 
MY, 20, 2980 6.500000 1,466,203 708,456 
Waly 22,1939 «30.0.0 01 1,254,203 595,077 


Issues St. Lawrence Bibliography 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture Library has announced the publi- 
cation of the second edition of “Refer- 
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ences on the Great Lakes-Saint Lawrence 
Waterway Project.” The bibliography, 
which was prepared by Anne C. Chew 
and Arthur C. Churchill under the direc- 
tion of Everett E. Edwards of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, is a revised 
edition of the original compilation, which 
was issued in October, 1936, and brings 
down to date the list of writings on this 
subject. 


G. N. and C. N. Passenger Trains 
Collide 

Four trainmen were killed and 22 pas- 
sengers were jnjured on July 24, when two 
passenger trains, one a Great Northern train 
enroute to Vancouver, B. C. and the other 
a Canadian National train running east- 
bound from that city, met headon on a 
single track section of the Canadian Na- 
tional line near New Westminster. As yet 
no official statement has been issued as to 
the cause of the accident. Those killed 
included the engineman, fireman, and bag- 
gageman of the Canadian National train and 
the fireman of the Great Northern train. 


“Trail Blazer” Carried 300,000 
Passengers in Two Years 


More than 300,000 passengers were car- 
ried on the Trail Blazer, deluxe stream- 
lined coach train of the Pennsylvania, dur- 
ing its first two years of operation. The 
train was placed in service on July 28, 
1939, on a 17-hour schedule between Chi- 
cago and New York. During its first year 
it carried 132.000 passengers and in its sec- 
ond year 175,000 passengers. For the first 
five months of the current year, patronage 
has increased 60 per cent compared with 
the same period of 1940. 


Emergency Road Bill Goes to 
President 


The Senate and House have completed 
congressional action on S. 1580, the bill re- 
cently introduced by Senator Hayden, 
Democrat of Arizona, which translates into 
law the wishes of President Roosevelt re- 
garding the building and strengthening of 
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roads for emergency purposes. Details of 
the bill, which provides an authorization of 
$250,000,000 for the construction of access 
roads to military and naval reservations 
and industrial sites, and for the strength- 
ening of bridges and the widening of road 
surfaces in key areas, were given in the 
Railway Age of June 7, page 1026. 


Lackawanna Issues Brochure On 
Suburban Territory 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
has recently prepared an attractive 44-page 
brochure entitled “Life in the Lackawanna 
Suburbs” which gives complete informa- 
tion on suburban communities along its 
line. Copiously illustrated with photo- 
graphs of typical homes, parks, golf 
courses, stations, etc., the book presents a 
standardized group of statistics for each 
town, together with a more informal tex- 
tual description of its main characteristics. 
In the rear is placed a map of the rail- 
road, a schedule of fares and a directory 
of realtors and real estate agents. Copies 
are distributed by R. F. Irwin, advertis- 
ing agent, 140 Cedar street, New York. 


Management and Labor to 
Cooperate with O. P. M. 


The railroads and railroad labor will co- 
operate with the Office of Production Man- 
agement in meeting a shortage of skilled 
men in defense industries to the extent that 
they can do so without impairing the ability 
of the railroads to meet essential demands 
of transportation, according to a joint an- 
nouncement issued on July 29 by J. J. 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, and B. M. Jewell, 
president of the Railway Employees De- 
partment of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Following meetings between representa- 
tives of the O. P. M., of the railroads, and 
of the railroad labor organizations most 
concerned, continues the announcement, 
Sidney Hillman, associate director of O. 
P. M., has been advised that the railroads 
and railroad labor will do what they can 
to help the general defense movement, keep- 
ing in mind their “first duty to make sure 
that there is no shortage of railroad trans- 
portation during this emergency.” 

The meetings referred to were held last 
week in Chicago, and the opposition of 
Ralph Budd, transportation member of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, to 
the proposed transfer of some 100,000 rail- 
road mechanics to the shipbuilding and air- 
craft industries was noted in last week’s 
issue. 

The joint statement goes on to say that 
Mr. Pelley and Mr. Jewell have placed the 
situation before the individual railroads and 
the local organizations of the railroad crafts 
affected, to determine what can be done in 
each individual situation toward releasing 
to defense industries fully skilled men, with 
Proper protection of their employment 
rights on the railroads. 


In discussions with the railroad repre-’ 


sentatives, continues the statement, Eli L. 
Oliver, representing the labor division of 
0. P. M., made it clear that there was no 
Intention to interfere with the ability of 
the railroads to continue to perform their 
transportation work, which is looked upon 
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by the labor division of the O. P. M. as 
being as essential to the defense program as 
the Army and Navy. However, says the 
statement, Mr. Oliver stated that the pros- 
pective shortage of 1,400,000 skilled men 
in defense industries has made it necessary 
to call upon other industries, essential as 
well as non-essential, to help out by per- 
mitting highly skilled men to leave their 
service temporarily for defense work, with 
protection of their seniority and other em- 
ployment rights. 

The position taken by the railroads and 
the railroad employees, concludes the state- 
ment, is in keeping with their joint pro- 
gram of aid to national defense, adopted in 
June, 1940, at the very beginning of the 
defense movement, in anticipation of pos- 
sible future shortages of skilled labor in 
industries manufacturing defense essentials. 


Export Situation at New York 
Described as Good 


Facilities for the handling of export 
freight at the Port of New York continue 
to be satisfactory and little congestion or 
delay has arisen, according to separate 
statements issued by the Port of New 
York Authority and the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York. The 
former body issued its statement to refute 
remarks to the effect that shipments of sup- 
plies to England were “beginning to con- 
gest the Port of New York” attributed to 
Major General E. B. Gregory, quarter- 
master-general at Washington, D. C. Af- 
ter checking with the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, the Maritime Association 
and the British Ministry of Shipping, F. 
C. Ferguson, chairman of the Authority, 
denied that any such condition existed, as- 
serting that “the terminal facilities of the 
port are right now in a very liquid con- 
dition.” 

The Maritime Association stated that its 
Joint Steamship & Railway committee is 
watching conditions very closely. For ex- 
that many shippers were filing orders 
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ample, its members recently discovered 
with the railroads between 4:30 p. m. and 
6:00 p. m. for delivery of export cargo by 
lighter to steamers 8:00 a. m. the next 
morning. Some 102 shippers found doing 
this were advised that the railroads are 
open for business to receive such orders 
from 8:45 a. m. to 5:00 p. m. each busi- 
ness day. In response to the committee’s 
action, many shippers have had educational 
meetings of the staffs and have arranged 
that many orders be filed before noon. 
Others advised agents in various parts of 
the country that they should allow more 
time in shipping goods from the interior 
to the port for delivery to ships. The 
committee will continue to check orders 
filed and arrange with shippers to give 
railroads at least 48 hours to make lighter- 
age delivery. It was pointed out that such 
advance notice will give the carriers oppor- 
tunity to consolidate orders for the same 
steamer and thereby relieve pressure on 
harbor marine equipment. 


Truck Loadings Up 35.3 Over June 
of Last Year 


Following a seasonal trend, the volume 
of revenue freight transported by motor 
truck in June declined 2.7 per cent under 
the “record-breaking” movement in May, 
but increased 35.3 per cent over the vol- 
ume transported in June, 1940, according 
to reports compiled by the Americar 
Trucking Associations. The decrease im 
June, as compared with May, was due 
partly to a labor strike that tied up truck 
operations in the Pittsburgh area through- 
out the month, the A. T. A. statement. 
pointed out. 

Comparable reports for June were re~ 
ceived from 220 motor carriers in 41 states. 
The reporting carriers transported an ag- 
gregate of 1,700,451 tons in June, as 
against 1,748,429 tons in May, and 1,256,432 
tons in June, 1940. 

More than 77 per cent of all the freight 
transported in the month was reported by 


S 





45,000-Lb. Rope for Ashley Plane Shipped by Flat Car 


Too bulky for the usual manner of shipment by rail, this 4,000-ft. length of 234-in. wire rope, re- 
cently purchased by the Central of New Jersey to haul loaded coal cars up the Ashley incline near 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was shipped coiled in oval loops on a flat car. The rope, which weighs 45,000 Ib., 
has a tensile strength of 101 tons and was manufactured by the Williamsport division of the Bethle- 


hem Steel Company, Williamsport, Pa. 
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carriers of general freight. The volume 
in this category decreased 3.3 per cent 
under May, but held 36.7 per cent over 
June of the previous year. Transporters 
of petroleum products, accounting for al- 
most eight per cent of the total tonnage 
reported, showed an increase of 5.1 per cent 
over May, and an increase of 15.1 per 
cent over June, 1940. Carriers in this 
category, the A. T. A. said, stated the 
increase was due to the shortage in other 
transportation facilities. 

Movement of new automobiles and 
trucks, constituting almost six per cent of 
the total tonnage, declined 7.9 per cent in 
June, as compared with May, but held 52.9 
per cent over June of last year. Haulers 
of iron and steel products reported a little 
more than four per cent of the total ton- 
nage. The volume of these commodities 
showed an increase of 0.4 per cent over 
May, and an increase of 61.5 per cent over 
June, 1940. A little more than four per 
cent of the total tonnage reported was mis- 


cellaneous commodities, including tobacco, ~ 


milk, textile products, building materials, 
coal, cement and household goods. Ton- 
nage in this class decreased 2.5 per cent 
under May, but held 14.6 per cent over 
June of last year. 


West’n RRs Still 
Want Their Cars 


(Continued from page 208) 


ing the eastern and southeastern roads to 
advise him “as to just what instructions 
are now in effect on your railroad with 
respect to special handling of western box 
cars, and what program we may anticipate 
will be kept in effect to avoid any possi- 
bility of a recurrence of the abnormal ac- 
cumulation of these ownerships in eastern- 
southeastern territory this spring.” 

Mr. Kendall has written to all transpor- 
tation officers, asking them to advise all 
on their lines who are concerned of the 
importance of strict observance of the em- 
bargo regulations as covered by Car Serv- 
ice Division Circular 87 (Third Revi- 
sion), dated March 25, 1939. 

In his letter Mr. Kendall said that the 
request was prompted by the fact that, in 
checking as to the observance of an em- 
bargo recently placed by an eastern road, 
a substantial number of cars were found 
to have been loaded contrary to the em- 


bargo, indicating “either lack of proper ° 


dissemination of the embargo itself, or a 
lack of understanding as-to the enforce- 
ment of embargoes generally.” 

Mr. Kendall suggests that all agents and 
their employees having to do with the ac- 
ceptance of billing be cautioned that un- 
der no circumstances shall cars be accept- 
ed for an embargoed destination 48 hours 
or more after 11:59 P. M. of the date the 
originating road issues the embargo. 

“The fact that the originating road is 
responsible for per diem on cars billed 
after such time and date does not alter 
the fact that cars so billed are bound to 
suffer considerable delay, and under pres- 
ent conditions it is very important that 
maximum service be obtained from rail- 
road equipment,” the letter of Mr. Kendall 
concludes. 
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Mr. Kendall has also sent to the carri- 
ers Circular T-65 which has to do with 
the handling of empty private line tank 
cars. In a letter to transportation officers 
he writes that the need for getting full 
utilization of tank cars at this time is “so 
urgent that it is suggested that all roads 
bring to the attention of employees the 
provisions of this circular, so that all con- 
cerned may be familiar with these instruc- 
tions to the end that delays may be avoid- 
ed, particularly those resulting from the 
omission from way-bills of complete in- 
formation for return of empty tanks.” 


Big Five Brotherhoods Oppose 
St. Lawrence Waterway 


Opposition to the St. Lawrence water- 
way project was expressed by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and the Switchmens Union of North 
American in a statement issued at Chi- 
cago on July 29. The statement, which 
was addressed by the heads of the unions to 
their members, contended that the project 
will result in loss of employment and flood 
the country with competitive foreign raw 
materials. The statement said that foreign 
boats are now bringing hundreds of thous- 
ands of tons of coal to the eastern sea- 
board, in competition with mines in Penn- 
sylvania and other eastern states, at prices 
that are less than those at which the coal 
can be shipped by rail or water from mines 
in the United States. 

“Tf the St. Lawrence channel is deep- 
ened,” the unions said, “Russian coal will 
be delivered to the head of the lakes and 
to inland ports in Canada, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of coal the rail- 
roads now haul to the boats will never 
leave the mines. Much iron ore will un- 
questionably be imported in competition 
with the iron ore producing states.” 

On the point of availability as a pre- 
paredness measure, and on_ proponents’ 
contentions of economy, the statement said: 

“It is admitted that this waterway could 
not be ready within three years, possibly 
longer, and that the power developed from 
the project would not be available for 
five years or more. Much testimony has 
been offered to show that immediately a 
large amount of hydro-electric power can 
be developed at Niagara, on both the 
American and Canadian sides, and that 
within two years additional power can be 
developed, which will give the same amount 
of power as can be developed by deepening 
the channel.” 


B. & O. Inaugurates Diesel Service 
to Detroit 


Following highly-colorful initiation and 
christening ceremonies, the newly-equipped 
Ambassador train of the Baltimore & Ohio 
left Detroit, Mich., on July 29, on its initial 
run to Washington, D. C., powered with a 
4,000-hp. Diesel locomotive, built by the 
Electro-Motive Corporation, subsidiary 
of General Motors. This is believed to be 
the first use of a Diesel passenger loco- 
motive in the state of Michigan and the 
employment of this type of power on the 
Ambassador is accompanied by a 30-min. 
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reduction in running time between Detroit 
and Washington. 

Preceding the dedication, a luncheon was 
held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, attended 
by about 400, including state and city of- 
ficials, representatives of the business in- 
terests of the city and executive officers 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, General Motsrs 
and the Electro-Motive Corporation. The 
two principal addresses were made by R. 
B. White, president. Baltimore & Ohio, 
and C. F. Kettering, vice-president, Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Mr. Kettering referred briefly to the de- 
velopment of the G. M. two-cycle Diesel 
engine and its successful application to 
motive power use which now includes 
about 500 switching locomotives and 200 
passenger and freight locomotives. With 
regard to railroad acceptance of this new 
type of power, Mr. Kettering said: “Any- 
body who suggests that the railroads are 
not progressive does not know what he 
is talking about, because we didn’t. have 
to sell those locomotives to the railroads. 
The roads were looking for something of 
this kind and in some instances bought 
their first Diesel locomotive without seeing 
the specifications. In other words, they 
said, ‘If you have nerve enough to build 
this new type of power, we have nerve 
enough to try it out,” Mr. Kettering re- 
ferred to the record of about 900,000 miles 
secured with one of the first B. & O. Diesel 
locomotives without general shopping and 
said that this was partly due to the loco- 
motive being well made, but more _par- 
ticularly to the effective maintenance 
practices now being followed. 

As newly-elected chief executive of the 
B. & O., R. B. White complimented both 
General Motors and the Electro-Motive 
Corporation for their important contribu- 
tion to railroad progress by the develop- 
ment of Diesel locomotives. Regarding 
this subject, Mr. White said: “Detroit is 
universally recognized as the center of the 
automobile world. Now with the vast 
facilities built, building and projected for 
airplane production, it bids fair to become 
equally famous in that respect. I need 
not dwell on the leading part General 
Motors has had in bringing this dis- 
tinction to its home city, but I do wish 
to emphasize the fact that while General 
Motors has been growing into the largest 
motor car manufacturing organization in 
the world, and has attained outstanding 
success with its Allison liquid-cooled motor 
and other vital machines for the nation’s 
air defense, it has at the same time betome 
the world’s largest producer of Diesel 
locomotives for railroads. 

“In 1935, the B. & O. purchased its first 
2,000-hp. unit. We are proud of the per- 
formance of our Diesel locomotives. We 
are especially proud of the record made 
on February 25, 1940, when Locomotive 56 
completed one year’s operation between 
Washington and Chicago, westbound one 
day, returning the next, without missing a 
single day.” 

The christening exercises were con- 
ducted at the Fort St. Union Depot, where 
Helene Prescott, 9-year old daughter of 
Frank Prescott, Electro-Motive vice-presi- 
dent, named the new Diesel locomotive 
“Ambassador.”. The actual dropping of 
the traditional champagne bottle was ac- 
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tuated by remote electric control from 
the B. & O.’s Diesel-driven Capitol Limited 
on the third blast of its whistle as it was 


leaving the station at Chicago. The 
christening was broadcast over Station 
WXYZ and the listeners were enabled to 
hear not only the speakers and the band, 
but the Diesel locomotive horn and engine 
room noises. 

Simultaneously, more than a score of 
pigeons were released from boxes adjoin- 
ing the speakers’ platform to inform the 
mayors of the cities through which the 
train will pass that the Ambassador was 
on its way. 

On an adjoining track, girls in early 
American costumes and their costumed 
male companions sat on the upper deck 
of the coaches of the “Atlantic,” built by 
the B. & O. in 1832, the first train to steam 
into Washington. Another famous B. & 
O. train, the “Memnon,” built in 1848, was 
on exhibition. 


House Committee Resumes 
St. Lawrence Hearings 


Hearings on the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project were resumed on July 
24, after the House rivers and harbors com- 
mittee returned to Washington from an ex- 
tensive tour of the locations of the projected 
dams and powerhouses. The committee, 
on July 29, by a vote of six to five decided 
to conclude hearings on the project on 
August 6. Testimony subsequent to that 
reported last week was given entirely by 
opponents of the bill. 

Included in the list of opposition wit- 
nesses was John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America; Alex- 
ander C. Brown, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company; Represen- 
tative J. Harold Flannery, Democrat of 
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Pennsylvania; James P. Costello, Mayor of 
Hazleton, Pa.; M. D. Griffith, executive 
vice-president of the New York Board of 
Trade; R. E. Howe, president of Appa- 
lachian Coals; Walter F. Schulton, repre- 
senting the Western Pennsylvania Coal 
Operators Association; R. L. Ireland, Jr., 
president of the Ohio Coal Association; 
Jesse V. Sullivan, secretary of the West 
Virginia Coal Association; John D. Battle, 
executive secretary of the National Coal 
Association; Julian D. Conover, secretary 
of the American Mining Congress; Cleve- 
land A. Newton, general counsel of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association; G. H. Pouder, 
executive vice-president of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce; Dr. W. T. Jack- 
man, professor of transportation, University 
of Toronto; George H. Minott, member of 
the Port of Portland, Me. Authority; Ar- 
mand Brissette, Jr., representing the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers; 
Walter P. Hedden, chief of the bureau of 
commerce of the Port of New York Au- 
thority ; and Lewis C. Maderra, III, execu- 
tive director of the Anthracite Institute. 
Mr. Lewis began his statement by de- 
claring that “the proposed St. Lawrence 
project would be kicked out the window 
without ceremony if a sane appraisal and 
simple economic yardstick could be utilized 
to determine its merits.” He went on to 
say that the project, rejected in 1934 as 
being “totally unnecessary for either power 
or commerce” is now “in a new dress- 
patriotism and wartime defense.” “It is,” 
he continued, “being propelled by all the 
adjectives known to the seasoned cam- 
paigner, plus all of the wartime facilities of 
an over-recruited, high-powered publicity 
staff. The methods of intimidation being 
employed by the waterway’s sponsors are 
designed to enlist and force patriotic pres- 
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sure to wilt the opponents, alleging that 
our foreign foes, real or imaginary, must 
not learn of any disunity in the great pre- 
paredness program. The new dress of de- 
fense necessity is calculated to lift the pro- 
posal from the mire of the mostrous and 
uneconomic, and make those who know 
better accept it as an essential arm of na- 
tional defense.” 

In discussing Canada’s role in the project, 
Mr. Lewis commented that “nobody seems 
to know whether Canada is going to ante 
or not.” “Canada can renege without im- 
pairing its honor,” he reminded the com- 
mittee. “There is nothing in the proposal 
that makes it compulsory, forcing Canada 
to take part or to spend any money. In 
fact, those who should be in the know 
assert that Canada is just a party to the 
proposal at this time as a wartime favor— 
window dressing in order that the project’s 
sponsors might be better fortified to be- 
fuddle the American people.” 

Mr. Brown told the committee that ir- 
reparable harm would be done to the iron 
ore industry by the construction of the 
project, while the coal people were unani- 
mous in declaring that it would do great 
damage to both the hard and soft coal in- 
dustries. 

Representative Van Zandt, Republican of 
Pennsylvania, inserted in the appendix of 
the Congressional Record of July 28, what 
he termed “a refutation” of the observa- 
tions of the Department of Commerce con- 
tained in part five of the St. Lawrence 
Survey, details of which were given in the 
Railway Age of July 5, page 35. The 
“refutation” was prepared at Mr. Van 
Zandt’s request by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics of the Association of American 
Railroads, and reaches the conclusion that 
“the fears entertained by the authors of 





By a peculiar coincidence, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board has come out 
with a report on average railroad wages 
—adopting a statistical technique calcu- 
lated to make such figures appear as 
low as possible—just at a time when 
the labor organizations stand in need 
of figures which can be called authori- 
tative, and which can be used to per- 
suade the public that railway wages are 
extremely modest. 

The method by which this propa- 
ganda effect is achieved is simple. The 
total amount of money paid, say, to 
conductors is divided by all the men 
who did any conductoring during the 
year (even just a few days of it)—and 
the resulting figure may be convenient- 
ly passed off as the “average annual 
pay” for conductoring. Actually, to get 
at what the “average conductor” really 
earns, it would be necessary to. divide 
the total wages of all conductors by 


ductors. 

The unions have been quick to make 
use of these figures, so well-timed for 
their purposes. For example, in a 
statement to the press on July 28, D. 





the average number of jobs for con- 


B. Robertson made public a table of 


Is $50 a Year Typical Railroad Pay? 


railroad employees and their annual 
compensation in 1939, which shows the 
number of employees under each earn- 
ings classification: $50 to $100, $100 
to $150, $150 to $200 and so on up to 
$3,600 and over. According to this 
tabulation there are more employees 
earning less than $50 a year than there 
are in any other rate of compensation. 
The unwary might easily conclude from 
this table that $50 or less is typical 
railroad pay for a year’s work. 

This obliging report of the Retire- 
ment Board is entitled, “Compensation 
and Service, Class I Railroad Employ- 
ees, 1939, Statistical Tables by Occu- 
pation.” It is a companion volume to 
the one released in June of this year, 
details of which were given in the 
Railway Age of June 28, page 1200. 

The same basic data are used in this 
volume as were used in the previous re- 
port, which was entitled, “Compensa- 
tion, Service, and Age, Railroad Em- 
ployees, 1939,” but. the average annual 
earnings of employees are broken down 
by occupations. “This volume,” says a 
prefatory statement, “includes 110 ta- 
bles which show the distribution of 
Class I railroad employees by the 





amount of compensation credited for 
1939 and the number of months of 
service in that year. The information 
is shown separately for most of the oc- 
cupational divisions established by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; the 
tables for individual occupations are 
preceded by a summary table for all 
employees of Class I railroads.” 

An examination of the various tables 
shows, among others, the following 
average annual wages for 1939: execu- 
tives, general and division officers, and 
staff assistants, $3,362; chief clerks, 
major departments, $2,925; road con- 
ductors and assistant conductors, $2,- 
653; road engineers, $2,911; and road 
firemen, $1,838. The low average an- 
nual earnings can be attributed directly 
to the fact that the report includes in 
the average yearly figure earnings of 
employees who worked only a few days 
and earned as little as $50 or less. In 
the previous report of the Retirement 
Board, the average annual earnings of 
all carrier employees was stated to be 
$1,324—this figure being obtained by 
inflating the number of employees by 
including some 129,927 employees who 
earned less than $50 during the year. 
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part five, with respect to the inability of 
rail carriers to meet the traffic demands 
over a period of 10 to 30 years ahead, are 
wholly groundless.” 

The Congressional Record of July 29 
contains an extension of remarks by Rep- 
resentative Dondero, Republican of Michi- 
gan, in which he includes a letter from N. 
R. Danielian, director of the St. Lawrence 
Survey, in which the latter argues that the 
project will not harm the coal industry in 
this country. “The St. Lawrence Survey 
of the Department of Commerce,” concludes 
Mr. Danielian’s letter, “has come to the 
conclusion that the claims of the coal opera- 
tors and the mine workers concerning the 
disastrous effect of the St. Lawrence pro- 
ject upon the coal industries are unfounded 
in fact, unsupported by past experience, 
and completely erroneous.” 


E. J. & E. Appeals Water Cooler 


Order 


Appeal from an order issued by the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission on April 30, 
directing the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern to in- 
stall water coolers in 100 caboose cars, was 
taken by that road to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Chicago on July 24. Four years 
ago the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
asked the commission to enter the order, 
on the ground that floating ice, open buck- 
ets, and common dippers are unsanitary. 
The ruling of the Commission has been 
upheld by the state superior court. The 
railroad, in its appeal, contends that the 
Commission is without jurisdiction. 


ATA Wants Rate 


Probe Continued 
(Continued from page 207) 


then declares that “postponement of these 
proceedings at this time, therefore, not 
only will render useless the time and ex- 
penditure which already have been made 
by the motor carriers and the commission’s 
own forces in preparation for the trial, but 
also will defer the making of similar stud- 
ies for a number of years, and thereby 
indefinitely prolong present discrimination 
and injustice.” 

The petition concludes by charging that 
despite the conditions so carefully pointed 
out in the carriers’ petition with respect 
to the extent of employment of their traf- 
fic and accounting personnel, the carriers 
in Official Territory have had a large num- 
ber of their officers and employees en- 
gaged in the compilation of a revised Offi- 
cial Classification “primarily and inten- 
tionally devised to further reduce the rates 
upon the principal traffic handled by the 
A. T. A. and other motor carriers, in or- 
der thereby to impair the service and di- 
minish the competition of such motor car- 
riers.” 

It goes on to say that such a proposed 
revised classification even now is on the 
docket of the traffic executives of the peti- 
tioning eastern rail carriers and if filed 
without the instant proceedings being pend- 
ing during the interim, “would unjustly and 
irreparably injure the motor carriers and 
impair their ability to discharge their car- 
rier duties, as well as to forestall a new 
classification upon a just, reasonable and 
economically sound basis.” 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue CrvucIBLE STEEL COMPANY has 
ordered one 58-ton fireless locomotive from 
the Heisler Locomotive Works. 


Tue NewsurcH & SoutH SHORE has 
received delivery of three 660-hp. and one 
1,000-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives order- 
ed earlier this year from the American Lo- 
comotive Company. 


THE LoursvILLeE & NASHVILLE has placed 
an order for 14 steam locomotives of the 
2-8-4 type with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. This road was first reported to be 
in the market for this equipment in the 
Railway Age of June 14. 


THE TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION 
oF St. Louis has placed orders for 10 Die- 
sel-electric locomotives as follows: 

3 1,000-hp.—American Locomotive Company 

2 660-hp.—American Locomotive Company 

3 1,000-hp.—Baldwin Locomotive Works 

2 660-hp.—Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Tue RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Po- 
TOMAC has placed an order for six steam 
locomotives of the 4-8-4 type with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. The intended 
purchase of this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of July 26. 


Tue St. Lours-SAN FRaANcIsco has 
ordered five Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives of 1,000-hp. each from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. Court authority to 
purchase this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of July 12. 


THE SorocaABANA Raitway (Brazil) has 
ordered ten 2-6-6-2 electric locomotives of 
143 tons’ each for freight and passenger 
service from the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. Delivery is expected 
for December, 1942. 


THE New York, SUSQUEHANNA & 
WEsTERN has ordered two Diesel-electric 
locomotives of 1,000-hp. each from the 
American Locomotive Company. This 
brings to eight the number of Diesel-elec- 
tric units of this size ordered from the 
American Loeomotive Company during 
the past month. Receipt of court authority 
for the purchase of these locomotives was 
reported in the Railway Age of June 28. 


FREIGHT CARS 


C. & N. W. Buys 2,125 Freight Cars 


The Chicago & North Western has 
placed orders for a total of 2,125 freight 
cars as follows: 

675 40%-ft. 50-ton box, Pullman-Standard Car 


Mfg. Co. 

500 40%-ft. 50-ton box, General American 
Transportation Corp. 

700* 40%4-ft. 50-ton box, American Car & Foun- 


ry Co. 
250 ore, Bethlehem Steel Company. 


* Previously reported in Railway Age of July 
6. 


THe NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MExIco 
are inquiring for 1,000 40-ft. 6-in. box cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity. These are in addition 
to 1,000 box cars recently ordered from 
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the Magor Car Corporation, as reported in 
the Railway Age of July 5. 


Tue LeHicH VALLEY has ordered 12 
cabooses from the company’s own shops. 


THe Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has ordered ten cabooses from the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. 


Tue Unitep STATES WAR DEPARTMENT 
has purchased 20 used box cars of 40 tons’ 
capacity and 10 used flat cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity for service with the 711th engi- 
neers battalion at Camp Claiborne, La, 
from the Southern Railway. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THE PuLLMAN CompPANny has ordered six 
sleeping cars for general service from the 
Pullman - Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. This brings to 176 the number 
of sleeping cars ordered so far this year. 


THE NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MExiIco 
are planning specifications for the purchase 
of a total of 120 all-steel, light-weight pas- 


senger-train cars comprising the following: 
16 70-ft, first class coach 
64 70-ft. second class coach 
25 70-ft. express-baggage 
15 60-ft. express-baggage 


The contemplated purchase of 80 pas- 
senger coaches and 25 express-baggage cars. 
was reported in the Railway Age of July 
19. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE New York, New Haven & Hart- 
FORD has received federal court authority to 
purchase its entire 1942 requirements of 
rails and track supplies a year ahead of 
schedule. The cost was set at $2,000,000. 


SIGNALING 


THE Lima _ Locomotive Works §has: 
placed an order with the General Railway 
Signal Company covering 12 intermittent 
inductive auto-manual train control engine 
equipments for Pere Marquette loco- 
motives. 


THE LovutsvittE & NASHVILLE has: 
placed an order with the General Railway 
Signal Company covering materials for 
an installation of a d-c. automatic block 
signal system using coded track circuits on 
128 miles of double track between Athens, 
Ala., and Calera. The order includes 82’ 
Type-SA signals, 110 relay boxes of vari- 
ous sizes, 95 Model-7 switch circuit con- 
trollers, 3,000 code-following relays, 84 
decoding units, 106 oscillating-type code 
transmitters, 410 Type-K_ relays, 107 
Type-U decoding transformers, and other’ 
associated apparatus. 


THE VIRGINIAN has placed an order 
with the General Railway Signal Company 
covering a relay interlocking to be in- 
stalled at Parratt, Va., where the Atlantic 
Coast Line crosses the Virginian. The 
control machine is of the desk type, with 
three signal levers and one switch lever. 
Existing semaphore signals are to be used 
on the Atlantic Coast Line and five new 
SA signals and one Type-MD dwarf will 
be controlled on the Virginian. One 
Model-5C switch machine on the Vir- 
ginian will also be controlled. The order 
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includes a 64-way B relay panel in the 
tower, with all necessary relays wired in 
place thereon and factory-wired instrument 
housings for all the new signals. 


THE New York CENTRAL has placed an 
order with the General Railway Signal 
Company for a complete NX interlocking 
for installation at Dunkirk, N. Y., in con- 
nection with a grade separation project in- 
volving the New York Central and the 
Erie. The NX control machine will have 
a 20-in. by 50-in. panel, having 24 entrance 
and exit buttons and 10 switch test keys. 
The order includes factory-wired relay 
racks using Type-B plug-in relays, 18 
Model-5C switch machines, 53 Types D, G, 
and F color-light signals, 5 BP-848 Type 
K-2 rectifiers and 19 transformers. <A 
total of 328 Type-B relays will be mounted 
on the relay rack and approximately 200 
Type-K relays are being provided for use 
in outside relay boxes, which are also 
being furnished by the signal company. 


Finaneial 





CENTRAL OF NEW JeErseEy.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a line and the operation there- 
of extending from Morris County Junc- 
tion, N. J., to Lake Hopatcong, 4.4 miles. 

This company has also been authorized 
by Division 4 of the commission to aban- 
don a line extending from Bowentown 
Junction, N. J., to Greenwich Pier, 4.8 
miles. 


Cuicaco, Buriixncron & QumINcy.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
assume liability for $9,387,000 of 1% per 
cent equipment trust certificates, maturing 
in seven equal annual installments of $1,- 
341,000 on August 1, in each of the years 
from 1942 to 1948, inclusive. The issue 
has been sold at 100.679 to Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler, acting on behalf of 
itself, Dick & Merle-Smith, and Stroud 
& Co., Inc., making the average annual 
cost to the company approximately 1.33 
per cent. 


DENvER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—Commissioner Porter, act- 
ing for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, has further extended to September 1, 
the effective date of its order in Finance 
Docket No. 12829, wherein this company 
was authorized to abandon its narrow-gage 
line extending from Antonito, Colo., to 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., 125 miles. 


GutF, Mose & Qxut10.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This company has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to assume 
liability for $2,175,000 of 2.4 per cent 
equipment trust certificates, maturing in 
15 equal installments of $145,000 beginning 
August 1, 1942, and ending August 1, 
1956. The issue has been sold at 100.046 
to Harris Hall & Co., Inc., of Chicago, 
acting also for Alexander Brown & Sons, 
Baltimore; the Illinois Company of Chi- 
cago; the Milwaukee Company of Mil- 
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waukee; and Gregory & Son, New York 
City, making the average annual cost to 
the company approximately 2.39 per cent. 


DENVER & SaLtt LAKE WESTERN.—Com- 
pensation of Trustee——Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered that H. Allyn Hicks, Jr., be paid 
at the rate of $125 per month for his serv- 
ices as trustee of this company during re- 
organization proceedings under section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act. Included in the 
order fixing Mr. Hicks’ salary was the 
ratification of his appointment as trustee 
to succeed Raymond L. Sauter, who has 
resigned. 


DuLutH & NorTHEASTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a portion of its 
line extending from Hornby, Minn., to 
Saginaw, 46.7 miles. 


MINNEAPOLIS, NorRTHFIELD & SoutH- 
ERN.—Abandonment.—This company has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to abandon 
its so-called Ellison line extending from a 
connection with the main line immediately 
north of Northfield, Minn., southerly to a 
connection with the Chicago Great West- 
ern, 1.7 miles. 


Missourr Paciric.—Acquisition—This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to acquire certain terminal tracks of the 
Wichita Northwestern in Larned, Kans., 
some 14,942 ft. 


Missouri Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
Acting on the protests of the Kansas Cor- 
poration Commission and others, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has re- 
opened for further hearing Finance Docket 
No. 12205, wherein this company was au- 
thorized to abandon a branch line extend- 
ing from LeRoy, Kans., to Madison, 29.5 
miles. Details of the full commission’s 
decision in this case were given in the 
Railway Age of June 28, page 1207. 


SouTHERN Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a portion of its so- 
called Toledo branch extending from To- 
ledo, Oreg., to the end of the line, 0.3 
mile. 


Texas &  Paciric.—Abandonment.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon operations over and dismantle its 
branch line extending from Melville, La, 
to Simmesport, 21.5 miles. 


Abandonment by the Weatherford Min- 
eral Wells & Northwestern—The Weath- 
erford Mineral Wells & Northwestern has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon and disman- 
tle its line extending from Mineral Wells, 
Tex., to Salesville, 7.5 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 

July 29 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


28.57 
57.93 


30.92 30.65 


65.71 65,80 


Vol. 111, No. 5 


Supply Trade 





The Portable Plating & Equipment 
Co., Chicago, has changed its name to 
Consolidated Equipment, Inc. 


John W. Converse, director of per- 
sonnel training for the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors and executive com- 
mittee of the General Steel Castings 
Corporation of Eddystone, Pa. 


The St. Louis Car Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., is constructing three one-story 
brick and steel additions to its car build- 
ing plant. One building will be 232 ft. hy 
162 ft.; the second, 300 ft. by 240 ft.; and 
the third, 80 ft. by 232 ft. in area. 


A. J. Erlacher, district sales manager 
for the J. G. Brill Company and the 
a. c. £. Motors Company in Pennsylva- 
nia, western Maryland and southern New 
Jersey, has had his sales territory extend- 
ed to include the states of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida. 


Curtis G. Green, formerly with the 
Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., district offices 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, has 
been appointed manager in charge oi 
Diesel-locomotive sales with headquarters 
at Eddystone, Pa. Arthur §S. Goble, for 
many years connected with various sales 
activities of this company, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the Chicago 
district office. 


T. J. Fleming, service engineer of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., has 
been appointed eastern representative of 
the Okadee Company and the Viloco 
Railway Equipment Company, Chicago, 
with headquarters at Chicago. In 1924 he 
entered the employ of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford as an apprentice 
in the material testing department, and in 
1939 resigned from the position of test 
supervisor. 


L. L. Horchitz has been appointed 
manager of the .recently revised Los An- 
geles, Cal., district of the mechanical goods 
division of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. H. A. Shultz has been appointed 
branch manager for the company at San 
Francisco, Cal., to succeed W. D. Rig- 
don, who has retired, and C. M. Chris- 
tensen, manager of the Denver, Col., dis- 
trict, to succeed Max Schmidt, who re- 
mains on that district’s staff in an advi- 
sory capacity. 


P. J. Simmen, president of the Sim- 
men Automatic Railway Signal Com- 
pany, who died in Buffalo, N. Y., on July 
1, as reported in the Railway Age of 
July 12, was born. in Ins, Switzerland in 
1872. He entered railway service with the 
Pennsylvania at the age of 17, as a rod- 
man and chainman. From 1892 to 18%, 
he served as assistant division engineer on 
the Pittsburgh division, and later he con- 
structed electric railways and bridges 1 
the Pittsburgh area and in California, and 
laid out Black Rock Canyon Park in 
Chico, Cal. Early in his career he dem- 
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onstrated his inventive ability, and ob- 
tained more than 100 patents relating to 


P. J. Simmen 


block signaling, automatic train control, 
cab signals, train dispatching and power 
transmissions. In 1906, he formed the 
Simmen Automatic Railway Signal Com- 
pany, and as president of that company, 
he supervised and engineered early instal- 
lations of train control and remote control 
systems in both the United States and 
Canada. In 1934, all of Mr. Simmen’s 
patents relating to the railroad field were 
acquired by the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, Swissvale, Pa., for which com- 
pany Mr. Simmen served as consulting en- 
gineer and inventor from then to the time 
of his death. 


OBITUARY 


George F. Cullinan, whose retirement 
on December 31, 1940, as senior vice-pres- 
ident of the Graybar Electric Company 
was reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 28, 1940, died July 25 as the result 
of a heart attack. He was 62 years of 
age. After his graduation from Williams 
College in 1901, Mr. Cullinan joined the 
Western Electric Company at New York, 
working up to chief storekeeper. He was 
sent to St. Louis in 1907, where he be- 
came manager in 1909. He was trans- 
ferred to Chicago as manager in 1918 and 
returned to New York as general sales 
manager in 1923. He became vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Graybar 
Electric Company in 1926 when that com- 
pany took over the business of the Western 
Electric supply department, and in 1940 
was elected senior vice-president, which 
position he held until his retirement. 


James M. Buick, retired vice-president 
and director of the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., died July 26 in New York. He 
was 76 years of age. Mr. Buick left 
high school when he was 13 years old to 
become an errand boy for the Michigan 
Car Company and at 25 had become as- 
sistant superintendent of the Michigan 
Peninsular Car Company. When the two 
companies were consolidated in 1892, he 
was made chief clerk and assistant pur- 
chasing agent. He joined the American 
Car & Foundry Co. in 1899 and became 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing 
in 1906. He remained a vice-president un- 
til his retirement in 1926. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Clyde F. Farmer, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to president of the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western, with 
headquarters at New York. 


A. J. Dixon, assistant general freight 
agent of the Southern, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., has been promoted 
to assistant to vice-president, freight traf- 
fic, department, with the same headquar- 
ters. 


Charles A. Gill, whose election as 
vice-president in charge of operation and 
maintenance of the Reading was reported 
in the Railway Age of July 19, has been 
elected also vice-president in charge of 
operation and maintenance of the Central 
of New Jersey. 


F. J. Nardi, whose promotion to as- 
sistant to vice-president-accounting of the 


F. J. Nardi 


Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was reported in the Railway Age of 
July 5, entered railway service in Octo- 
ber, 1896, as a clerk in the bill bureau in 
the office of the auditor of disbursements 
of the Illinois Central. Two years later 
he was promoted to head of the bill bu- 
reau and in January, 1903, he was ad- 
vanced to chief clerk to the auditor of 
disbursements. In April, 1910, he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the chief clerk in the 
office of the comptroller, continuing in this 
position until December, 1912, when ill 
health necessitated a change in occupation. 
He was subsequently associated as an ac- 
countant with Haskins & Sells, the Stude- 
baker Corporation, the Pere Marquette 
and the Valuation division of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In August, 
1918, he returned to the Illinois Central 
as assistant comptroller in charge of the 
company’s accounts during the period of 
Federal Control and in March, 1920, he 
was appointed general accountant in 
charge of the general accounts of the II- 
linois Central and subsidiaries and of in- 
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come tax returns. He continued in this 
position until his recent promotion, effec- 
tive July 1. 


W. H. Guild, vice-president in charge 
of operations of the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has been 
appointed executive assistant, with head- 


W. H. Guild 


quarters at Los Angeles, Cal., in charge 
of the Southwestern territory in connection 
with matters arising from the national de- 
fense program. F. H. Knickerbocker, 
general manager at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been appointed executive assistant, 
with the same headquarters, in charge of 
the Intermountain territory, and some 
months ago a similar position was estab- 
lished at Seattle, to which Arthur A. 
Murphy, assistant to the president at Los 
Angeles, was assigned, in charge of the 
Pacific Northwest. E. J. Connors, as- 
sistant to the president at Omaha, has 
been advanced to vice-president in charge 
of operations, succeeding Mr. Guild, and 
George F. Ashby, assistant to the presi- 
dent at Omaha, has been appointed vice- 
president and assistant to the president, 
with the same headquarters. 

Mr. Guild was born in Omaha on Octo- 
ber 25, 1883, and entered railway service 
in 1899 as an office boy in the office of the 
superintendent of transportation of the 
Union Pacific at Omaha. In 1903 he be- 


F. H. Knickerbocker 


came secretary to the general superinten- 
dent, and then, until 1915, held various 
clerical positions. In the latter year he 
became chief clerk to the general man- 
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ager, and in 1918 was promoted to as- 
sistant to the general manager. He held 
the latter position until 1922, when he was 





E. J. Connors 


promoted to assistant to the vice-president, 
which position he held until 1928, when 
he was made general superintendent, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. On De- 
‘cember 1, 1936, he was promoted to execu- 
tive assistant, with headquarters at Den- 
ver, Colo., and on April 1, 1938, he was 
advanced to general manager of the South- 
Central district, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City. Mr. Guild was promoted to 
vice-president in charge of operations, with 
headquarters at Omaha, on June 16, 1940, 
which position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Knickerbocker was born at Chi- 
cago on December 10, 1875, and entered 
railway service in 1897 as a stenographer 
in the general freight department of the 
Oregon Short Line (part of the U. P. 
System) at Salt Lake City. Three years 
later he was advanced to secretary to the 
general superintendent and in 1902 he was 
made secretary to the vice-president and 
general manager. After six years in that 
capacity, he was further promoted to as- 
sistant to the vice-president and general 
manager and in 1916 he was made general 
superintendent, with headquarters at Poca- 
tello, Idaho. In 1922 Mr. Knickerbocker 
resigned to become general manager of the 
Alaska Steamship Company and the Cop- 
per River & North Western, with head- 
quarters at Seattle. In 1924 he returned 
to the Union Pacific, as general manager, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, and in 
April, 1937, he was advanced to assistant 
to the president, with headquarters at Se- 
attle. In the latter part of 1939, Mr. 
Knickerbocker was appointed acting gen- 
eral manager at Portland, Ore., and on 
June 16, 1940, he was advanced to general 
manager of the South-Central district, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, which po- 
sition he held until his recent appointment. 

Mr. Connors was born at Albany, N. Y., 
on May 4, 1892, and entered railway serv- 
ice with the New York Central on June 
1, 1907, as a trainmaster’s clerk. Subse- 
quently he served in clerical capacities in 
the purchasing, stores, engineering, and 
transportation departments until 1915, 


when he was advanced to yardmaster. In 
1918 Mr. Connors entered the service of 
the United States Railroad Administration 
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as a wage schedule expert on the Board 
of Railroad Wages and Working Condi- 
tions. For a time in 1920 he was con- 
nected with the Association of Railroad 
Executives, then becoming an examiner on 
the staff of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board. On January 1, 1923, Mr. 
Connors entered the service of the Union 
Pacific as supervisor of wage schedules, 
holding this position until July 1, 1934, 
when he was appointed assistant to the 
executive vice-president. On October 16, 
1937, he was appointed assistant to the 
president, with headquarters at Omaha, the 
position he held until his recent promotion. 

Mr. Ashby was. born at Mount Airy, N. 
C., on September 3, 1885, and entered rail- 
way service in January, 1906, with the 
Atlantic Coast Line, six months later go- 
ing with the Seaboard Air Line. In March, 
1911, he went with the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Co. (part of 
the Union Pacific System) at Portland, 
Ore., where he served in the accounting, 
engineering and executive departments un- 
til 1921. In that year he was sent to 
Omaha as statistician in the office of the 
vice-president of operations and in 1934 he 
was promoted to assistant to the executive 
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vice-president. On October 16, 1937, Mr. 
Ashby was advanced to assistant to the 
president, with headquarters at Omaha, the 
position he held until his recent promotion. 


OPERATING 


T. J. Argubright has been appointed 
trainmaster on the Union Pacific at Junc- 
tion City, Kan. 


George Voelkner, assistant general 
manager of the Lehigh Valley, with head- 
quarters at Bethlehem, Pa., has been pro- 
moted to general manager. 


E. T. Moore, assistant division super- 
intendent of the Central of New Jersey, 
with headquarters at Jersey City, N. J., 
has been appointed superintendent freight 
operation, Jersey City terminal. 


R. O. Fischer, assistant general mana- 
ger of the Illinois Central, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of transportation, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, a 
newly created position. 


P. §S. Lewis, whose appointment as 
general ‘manager of the Reading was re- 
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ported in the Railway Age of July 19, has 
been appointed also general manager of 
the Central of Jersey. 


C. D. Barwick, whose appointment as 
superintendent of transportation of the 
Reading was reported in the Railway Age 
of July 19, has been appointed also super- 
intendent of transportation of the Central 
of New Jersey. 


A. C. Tosh, whose appointment as 


‘ general superintendent of the Reading was 


reported in the Railway Age of July 19, 
has been appointed also general superin- 
tendent of the Central of New Jersey. 


H. E. Bixler has been appointed super- 
intendent of freight transportation of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, with 
headquarters at New Haven, Conn., suc- 
ceeding P. M. Shoemaker, whose ap- 
pointment as transportation assistant of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at New 
York was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 31. 


R. R. Sutter, assistant trainmaster on 
the Kansas City Southern at Leesville, La., 
has been promoted to trainmaster at Pitts- 
burg, Kan. A. G. Garrett, assistant train- 
master at Pittsburg, has been promoted to 
trainmaster at Heavener, Okla., and J. W. 
Scott, assistant trainmaster at Heavener, 
‘has been transferred to Pittsburg, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Garrett. 


Walter L. Scott, train dispatcher, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, has been promoted to 
chief train dispatcher, with headquarters 
as before at Richmond, Va., succeeding 
J. E. Leake, retired. G. C. Phillips, 
chief clerk to superintendent of freight 
transportation, has been promoted to as- 
sistant to superintendent of passenger 
transportation, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond. 


W. C. Griffin, district manager, Car 
Service division, Association of American 
Railroads, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been temporarily assigned to spe- 
cial service in the Washington office, and 
in his absence T. M. Healy, car service 
agent at New Orleans, La., has been ap- 
pointed acting district manager at At- 
lanta. Frank T. Westmeyer, car serv- 
ice agent at Buffalo, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed district manager at Seattle, Wash., 
succeeding M. G. Sellman, who has been 
transferred to the Washington office. 


Fred W. Ferguson, assistant superin- 
tendent on the St. Louis Southwestern at 
Pine Bluff, Ark., has been assigned juris- 
diction over the terminals at St. Louis, 
Mo., East St. Louis, Ill., Illmo, Mo., Jones- 
boro, Ark., and Pine Bluff, with the same 
headquarters, a new assignment, and W. 
V. Keith, chief clerk to the superintend- 
ent at Pine Bluff, has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent in charge of the 
territory from Jonesboro to Pine Bluff 
and the Stuttgart and Little Rock sub- 
divisions, succeeding Mr. Ferguson. 


H. A. Sparks, assistant superintendent 
on the Stevens Point division of the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie at 
Fond du Lac, Wis., has been promoted to 
superintendent of that division, with head- 
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quarters at Stevens Point, Wis., succeed- 
ing Charles L. Simpson, whose promo- 
tion to general superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of July 26. 
W. H. Clausen, assistant superintendent 
at Ironwood, Mich., has been transferred 
to Fond du Lac, replacing Mr. Sparks, 
and V. Elliott, trainmaster at Stevens 
Point, has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent at Ironwood, relieving Mr. 
Clausen. M. F. Sandstrom, assistant 
trainmaster at Gladstone, Mich., has been 
promoted to trainmaster at Stevens Point, 
succeeding Mr. Elliott. 


Leon R. Mumper, whose appointment 
as superintendent of the Shamokin divi- 
sion of the Reading, with headquarters at 
Tamaqua, Pa., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of July 19, was born on Febru- 
ary 14, 1891, at Mechanicsburg, Pa. Mr. 
Mumper was graduated from Mechanics- 
burg high school and Carlisle business col- 
lege and entered railroad service with the 
Reading on January 20, 1916, as stenogra- 
pher in the trainmaster’s office at Harris- 
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burg, Pa. On November 13, 1918, he 
became chief clerk, trainmaster’s office, 
Rutherford, Pa., and on December 1, 1933, 
he was appointed relief yardmaster. He 
was appointed assistant trainmaster at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on May 16, 1934, being 
transferred to the Shamokin division at St. 
Clair, Pa., on October 1, 1935, and to Gor- 
don, Pa., on February 15, 1936. Mr. 
Mumper became trainmaster at Harris- 
burg on February 15, 1937, and was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Reading division at Reading, Pa., on De- 
cember 1, 1939, the position he held until 
his recent promotion. 


Fred C. Paulsen, assistant general 
manager of the South-Central district of 
the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has been promoted to 
general manager, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding F. H. Knickerbocker, 
whose appointment as executive assistant 
is reported elsewhere in these columns. R. 
E. Titus, superintendent of the Idaho di- 
vision, with headquarters at Pocatello, 
Idaho, has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the South-Central district, 


with headquarters at Salt Lake City, and 
M. C. Williams, superintendent of the 
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Oregon division at Portland, Ore., has 
been appointed general superintendent of 
the Northwestern district, with the same 
headquarters. P. T. McCarthy, superin- 
tendent of the Washington division, with 


headquarters at Spokane, Wash., has been ~ 


transferred to the Oregon division, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Williams, and J. C. Al- 
bright, assistant general manager at Port- 
land, has been appointed superintendent of 
the Washington division, relieving Mr. 
McCarthy. J. W. Myers, assistant su- 
perintendent on the Idaho division at Po- 
catello, has been advanced to superinten- 
dent of that division, replacing Mr. Titus. 
A. E. Stoddard, assistant superintendent 
at Laramie, Wyo., has been promoted to 
superintendent of the newly established 
Utah division, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City. A biographical sketch and 
photograph of Mr. Paulsen were published 
in the Railway Age of March 1, following 
his promotion to assistant general man- 
ager. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Elmer B. Collins, whose appointment 
as assistant western general counsel of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., was reported in the Railway 
Age of July 19, was born in 1895 at Rock- 
ford, Ala., and attended the State Normal 
College at Jacksonville, Ala., and Massey 
Business College, Birmingham, Ala., and 
graduated from George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. From 1912 to 
1916 Mr. Collins served as a principal of 
public schools in Alabama, then becoming 
secretary to the purchasing agent of a 
steel company at Birmingham. Six months 
later he became a clerk in the Navy de- 
partment at Washington, D. C., and five 
months later he went with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as a stenographer 
in the bureau of tariffs. From 1918 to 
1922 Mr. Collins served as acting secre- 
tary to Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
C. C. McChord and for the next four 
years was an attorney in the Bureau of 
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Inquiry of the commission. In 1926 he 
was appointed special assistant to the 
United States Attorney General in the 
Department of Justice at Washington, and 
on September 1, 1940, he went with the 
Southern Railway as general attorney, 
with headquarters at Washington, which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
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ment on the Union Pacific, effective July 
45. 


F, E. Martin, whose promotion to gen- 
eral auditor of the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported in 
the Railway Age of July 5, was born at 
Newton, IIl., on May 7, 1895, and entered 
railway service on August 1, 1914, as a 
bill. clerk in the freight office of the IIli- 
nois Central at Evansville, Ind., also per- 
forming other clerical duties at that point. 
In September, 1916, he was transferred to 
the accounting office at Mattoon, IIl., and 
on May 1, 1918, he was transferred to 
Chicago as valuation accountant. In March, 
1927, he was appointed traveling accoun- 
tant and on June 1, 1936, he was advanced 
to assistant to the auditor of disburse- 
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ments. Mr. Martin was promoted to au- 
ditor of disbursements on February 1, 1938, 
the position he held until his recent pro- 
motion effective July 1. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


W. J. Sidey has been appointed general 
storekeeper of the Lehigh Valley, with 
headquarters at Sayre, Pa. 


TRAFFIC 


A. H. Graham has been appointed spe- 
cial representative in the traffic department 
of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


G. R. Vierbuchen has been appointed 
district passenger agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


S. C. Harris, district passenger agent 
of the Central of Georgia, with headquar- 
ters at Columbus, Ga., has been appointed 
division passenger agent, with the same 
headquarters. 


O. M. Oliver, chief clerk in the general 
passenger office of the Panhandle & Santa 
Fe, has been promoted to Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, a newly created position, 
with headquarters as before at Amarillo, 
Tex. John Crossman has been ap- 
pointed General Western Agent of the 
Lehigh & Hudson River, with head- 
quarters at Chicago: 


R. H. Graham, division passenger 
agent of the Southern, with headquarters 
at Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed 
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assistant general passenger agent, with the 
same headquarters. R. A. Matheson, 
traveling passenger agent at Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed New England 
passenger agent at Boston, Mass. H. L. 
Bondurant has been appointed district 
freight agent at Macon, Ga. T. D. Juhan 
has been appointed general agent at Adel, 
Ga. 


R. E. Wiseman, traveling freight agent 
for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Fresno, Cal., has been promoted to per- 
ishable freight agent on the Coast lines, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
succeeding W. J. Hanrahan, resigned. 


E. B. Estes, general agent on the St. 
Louis Southwestern at Blytheville, Ark., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at Texarkana, Tex., a newly 
created position, and W. L. Roper has 
been appointed general agent at Blythe- 
ville, succeeding Mr. Estes. R. A. Pen- 
dergrass, general agent at Nashville, 
Tenn., has been transferred to Birming- 
ham, Ala., replacing S. J. Brown, and 
S. D. Swann has been appointed general 
agent at Nashville, relieving Mr. Pender- 
grass. E. A. Cowan, commercial agent 
at Tulsa, Okla., has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent at that point, a change of title. 


Harry L. Schaeffer, assistant general 
passenger agent on the Missouri Pacific 
at Kansas City, Mo., has been promoted 
to assistant passenger traffic manager, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., and 
R. A. Watson, assistant general pas- 
senger agent for the Texas Lines, with 
headquarters at Houston, Tex., has been 
transferred to Kansas City, succeeding Mr. 
Schaeffer. George C. Fox, assistant 
general passenger agent at New Or- 
leans, La., has been transferred to Hous- 
ton, replacing Mr. Watson and J. T. Leze, 
city passenger agent at New Orleans has 
been promoted to district passenger agent 
at that point. 


H. F. Starke, whose promotion to gen- 
eral western freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
reported in the Railway Age of July 5, 
was born at Saxonburg, Pa., on September 
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2, 1888, and entered railway service in 
1906 on the Conemaugh division of the 
Pennsylvania. In October, 1910, he went 
with the Southern Pacific and the Union 
Pacific as city freight and passenger agent 
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in the joint offices at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Later, with the dissolution of joint opera- 
tion, he remained at Pittsburgh as city 
freight and passenger agent for the South- 
ern Pacific, and on September 1, 1922, he 
was promoted to assistant general agent 
at that point. On October 1, 1925, Mr. 
Starke was advanced to general agent, and 
on April 1, 1939, he was transferred to 
New York, where he remained until his 
recent promotion, effective June 15. 


Joseph A. Keegan, whose promotion 
to freight traffic manager on the New 
York Central System, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, was reported in the 
Railway Age of July 5, was born in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and entered railway service 
on July 1, 1900, as a messenger-clerk in 
the offices of the Central States Dispatch- 
Continental Line at Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
was later promoted to voucher clerk and 
on April 1, 1904, went with the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton (now part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio) as a clerk in the freight 
claim department. He later ‘served for 
several years in various clerical capacities 
on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific (part of the Southern system) at 
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Cincinnati, the Chicago & Alton (now the 
Alton) at Chicago and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. Mr. Keegan then re- 
turned to the C. H. & D. at Cincinnati as 


an investigator in the freight claim de-' 


partment and on June 5, 1914, he went 
with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis (Big Four—now part of the 
New York Central System) as a clerk 
in the coal traffic department. On June 
25, 1915, he was temporarily transferred to 
the loss and damage claim bureau at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and on August 1, 1915, 
he returned to the tariff bureau at Cin- 
cinnati as chief transit clerk. On May 1, 
1920, he was advanced to chief clerk in 
the tariff bureau and on October 1, 1925, 
he was promoted to chief clerk to the 
traffic manager. On December 1, 1929, 
Mr. Keegan was appointed chief of the 
tariff bureau and on August 1, 1931, he 
was promoted to assistant general freight 
agent-rates. Mr. Keegan was appointed 
chief clerk to the traffic manager on July 
1, 1932, and on May 1, 1933, he was ad- 
vanced to coal freight agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Cincinnati. He was 


appointed assistant general freight agent 
on December 1, 1934, and was promoted to 
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general freight agent on June 1, 1935, 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion, effective July 1. 


E. N. Phelps, general agent for the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
at Portland, Ore., has been promoted to 
district freight agent at St. Paul, Minn., 
succeeding H. E. Benson, whose promo- 
tion to assistant general freight agent at 
Minneapolis, Minn., was reported in the 
Railway Age of July 26, and C. O. Nor- 
wick has been appointed general agent at 
Portland, relieving Mr. Phelps. Ben G., 
Spears, general agent at Seattle, Wash., 
has been promoted to district freight agent 
at Duluth, Minn., replacing E. A. Olson, 
whose promotion to assistant general 
freight agent at Minneapolis was reported 
also in the Railway Age of July 26. M. J. 
O’Malley has been appointed general 
agent at Duluth, succeeding Mr. Spears. 
H. H. Thomas, commercial agent at> 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been advanced to 
general agent in charge of grain and flour 
traffic at that point. 


Carll C. Beach, whose promotion to 
assistant to the vice-president-traffic of 


_the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
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Omaha, Neb., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of July 19, was born at Portland, 
Ore., on November 14, 1891, and entered 
railway service in 1907 as an office boy 
in the general freight office of the Union 
Pacific at Portland. Mr. Beach was pro- 
moted through various positions in the 
freight office at Portland until 1929, when 
he was made general freight agent, with 
the same headquarters. In September, 
1934, he was promoted to assistant to the 
freight traffic manager at Omaha, and on 
March 16, 1940, he was advanced to as- 
sistant to the general freight traffic man- 
ager, which position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


Francis C. Tighe, whose promotion to 
assistant: to the general traffic manager of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of July 5, was born in New York on 
May 25, 1904, and attended night classes 
at Columbia University, graduating in ef- 
gineering ‘in June, 1940. He entered rail- 
way service in 1920 as a clerk in the local 
freight office of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at San Francisco, Cal., and later 
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served there as bill clerk, rate clerk, bill 
clerk on-line, and chief bill clerk at Los 
Angeles, Cal. In 1925 he went with the 
New York Central as chief rate clerk at 
Weehawken, N. J., and in 1927 he was 
appointed freight tariff compiler for the 
Atlantic Seaboard Freight Bureau at New 
York. In 1928 he went with the Southern 
Pacific as chief rate clerk at New York 
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and in 1933 was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, steamship lines, which 
position he held until his recent promo- 
tion, effective June 15. 


James B. Davies, whose promotion 
to traffic manager of the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was reported in the Railway Age of July 
19, was born in Louisville, Ky., on Sep- 
tember 8, 1882, and attended Bryant & 
Stratton Business College in 1901 and the 
Chicago Athenaeum in 1902, also taking 
a correspondence course with the LaSalle 
Extension University in 1905, and attend- 
ing the R. H. Merriam School of Inter- 
state Commerce, in 1920. He entered rail- 
way service on September 28, 1903, as a 
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junior clerk on the E. J. & E., and was 
promoted through various clerical posi- 
tions, becoming chief clerk on April 1, 1911. 
On July 1, 1923, he was promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent, and on April 
1, 1932, he was advanced to general freight 
agent with headquarters at Chicago. On 
January 1, 1940, Mr. Davies was further 
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advanced to assistant traffic manager, 
which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion, effective July 16. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


T. E. McMannis, supervisor of track 
on the Central of New Jersey, with 
headquarters at Sommerville, N. J., has 
been promoted to the newly-created posi- 
tion of division engineer of the Central 
division, including the Southern sub-divi- 
sion of this division and the New York 
& Long Branch Railroad, which is owned 
jointly by the Jersey Central and the 
Pennsylvania. His headquarters are in 
Jersey City, N. J. C. H. Vogt, super- 
visor. of track at Jersey City has been 
appointed to the newly-created position 
of assistant division engineer of the Cen- 
tral division, with the same headquarters. 
J. R. Prizer, assistant division engi- 
neer of the Lehigh & Susquehanna divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., has been promoted to the newly- 
created position of division engineer of 
that division, with the same headquarters. 


Robert J. Gammie, engineer mainten- 
ance of way of the Texas & Pacific, has 
been promoted to chief engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at Dallas, Tex., suc- 
ceeding E. F. Mitchell, who retired as 
chief engineer on August 1, and has been 
appointed consulting engineer. A _photo- 
graph and biographical sketch of Mr. 
Gammie were published in the Railway 
Age of January 18, following his promo- 
tion to engineer maintenance of way. The 
position of engineer maintenance of way 
has been abolished. 

Mr. Mitchell was born at McVeytown, 
Pa., on July 19, 1864, and was educated in 
private schools. He entered railway serv- 
ice in 1878 as an axman in the engineer- 
ing department of the Pennsylvania, later 
serving as a draftsman, instrumentman and 
topographer on location and construction 
surveys. In 1884 he was transferred to 
engineering work in the maintenance of 
way department. and in 1887 he went with 
the Norfolk & Western as an assistant 
engineer. The following year, Mr. Mit- 
chell was promoted to division engineer of 
the Radford division, later being trans- 
ferred successively to the Flat Top and 
Eastern divisions. In 1890 he went with 
the Denver & Rio Grande (now the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western) as an assis- 
tant engineer and two years later he left 
railroad service to engage in private civil 
and mining engineering practice in Colo- 
rado. In 1900 Mr. Mitchell returned to 
the Denver & Rio Grande as an assistant 
engineer and in 1901 he became chief en- 
gineer of the San Luis Valley Land & 
Mining Co., in Colorado. From 1905 to 
1912, he served as engineer of construc- 
tion and chief engineer of the Missouri 
Pacific and for the next four years en- 
gaged in private practice as a consulting 
engineer. In 1916 he was appointed engi- 
neer of the Western Group, Engineering 


Committee of the President’s Conference | 


Committee on federal valuation of the rail- 
roads. On April 1, 1917, Mr. Mitchell 
was appointed chief engineer of the Texas 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Dallas, 
holding that position until his retirement. 
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OBITUARY 


Thomas J. Wheatley, general fore- 
man, Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at St. Albans, W. Va., died on 
June 28. 


George L. Helmstadter, general pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died of heart disease while on vacation at 
the Chateau Lake Louise, Lake Louise, 
Alta., on July 22. Mr. Helmstadter was 
born on October 16, 1896, and served 
nearly eight years in the traffic depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania at Newark, N. 
J., and New York, before going with the 
North Western on September 1, 1920, as 
chief clerk in the traffic department at 
New York. On October 1, 1922, he was 
promoted to city agent and on March 1, 
1929, he was advanced to traveling agent. 
Four months later, Mr. Helmstadter was 
further advanced to general agent at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and in August, 1936, he 
was promoted to general passenger agent 
at Chicago. During the first World War 
from June, 1918, to July, 1919, Mr. Helm- 
stadter was engaged in military service 
and saw action overseas. 


Charles Edwin Thompson, financial 
officer of the Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee, the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin, 
and the Chicago Rapid Transit Lines, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died of heart dis- 
ease in the Highland Park (IIl.) hospital 
on July 24. Mr. Thompson was born in 
Bartholomew County, Ind., on October 8, 
1879, and entered business in 1900 as an 
office boy and timekeeper for the American 
Steel &. Wire Co. at Anderson, Ind. He 
later served in the accounting department 
of the Union Traction Company and in 
1905 became chief clerk and auditor for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee Electric Railroad, 
(now the Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee), later being appointed also general 
manager for the receivers. In 1916 he was 
promoted to assistant to the president and 
in 1925 he was elected vice-president of the 
North Shore, the Chicago, Aurora & El- 
gin and the Chicago Rapid Transit Lines. 
Mr. Thompson was appointed financial ofh- 
cer of the three roads in 1932, the position 
he held at the time of his death. 


Frank Wildey, auditor of disburse- 
ments of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, with headuarters at New York, 
died on July 28 at Orange Memorial hos- 
pital, Orange, N. J., at the age of 70. Mr. 
Wildey, who was born on May 15, 1871, 
at South Orange, N. J., received his edu- 
cation at Columbia School, South Orange, 
and entered railroad service on December 
21, 1900, with the Lackawanna as clerk, 
freight and passenger department. He was 
transferred to the general auditor’s de- 
partment on April 1, 1901, and on Sep- 
tember 1, 1906, he was appointed assistant 
voucher clerk. Two months later he was 
promoted to chief clerk in the department 
of the auditor of disbursements. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1914, he was appointed registrar 
of disbursements and on October 14, 1918, 
he became\assistant auditor of disburse- 
ments, which. position he held until Octo- 
ber 1, 1930, when he was promoted to 
auditor of disbursements. 
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